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The Week 
VERSHADOWING all other news of the 


week, including even the perennial question 
of Franco-German relations, is the domestic crisis 
with which, as we go to press, the Herriot govern- 
ment is confronted. This crisis is both financial 
and political. The Herriot group got into power 
by promising the impossible: namely, to restore 
French finance without the use of too drastic 
measures. Today, when the precariousness of the 
situation can no longer be concealed, it is forced to 
choose between more inflation—a temporary ex- 
pedient which in the long run makes matters worse 
—and a compulsory capital levy which has no 
chance of passing the Senate. The proposal to 
raise the needed funds by a voluntary loan at a 
nominal interest rate is plainly impracticable, 
a counsel of desperation. 


BEHIND this problem lies the whole fight between 
the Left Bloc and the Nationalists, complicated by 
the bitter religious quarre] which is the outstanding 
fact of French politics at present. The Herriot 
government disapproved, and has tried to sabotage. 
the resumption of relations with the Vatican; it has 
sought to bring Alsace and Lorraine, strongly 
Catholic provinces, under the same secular condi- 


tions which exist in the rest of France, a policy 
which the inhabitants ot these restored regions at- 
tack as a breach of good faith. Finally, the 
Herriot government has lost prestige through re- 
cent developments in foreign policy. With the 
rejection of the Geneva Protocol, the initiative has 
passed from the hands of French diplomats who are 
left in the embarrassing position of saying Yes or 
No to proposals which they dislike though they 
have no alternative to offer. 


‘THE press reports which make it appear that 
there is an open question whether a capital levy in 
France is to be adopted or not are not in conformity 
with the facts. In sober truth the question is de- 
cided; there will be a capital levy no matter what 
the government may do. The owners of French 
domestic government bonds are receiving interest 
in a depreciated currency; their securities, when re- 
deemed, are redeemed in a depreciated currency. 
Most of the security holders have already sacri- 
ficed in this way far more than ten percent of their 
real capital, and thus a capital levy higher than that 
now discussed has been enforced upon them by 
French fiscal policy of the past. Investors are wak- 
ing up to this fact, and, fearful of further deprecia- 
tion, are demanding cash when their securities ma- 
ture rather than accepting new bond issues. This 
enlarges the circulation of bank notes and helps 
to stimulate more inflation. A capital levy adopted 
by legislation would merely transfer the inevitable 
burden to those better able to bear it. For govern- 
ment bonds are held far and wide by petit bour- 
geois, peasant and worker; their depreciation hits 
every owner in the same percentage, no matter 
what his need; but a tax on capital could be grad- 
uated and levied where real surplus exists. ‘“Cap- 
ital levy’’ has an ugly sound to the conservative, 
but for France to reject it is to exchange an ugly 
sound for an uglier thing. 


IN a single day last week in three great nations 
sharp differences of opinion were reported between 
the head of the government and an important 
oficial. In France Premier Herriot disavowed 
Clementel’s policy of inflation; in Italy Mussolini 
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attacked as inadequate the army policy of di 
Giorgio; and in the United States Senator Borah 
reiterated his emphatic opposition to two policies 
of President Coolidge, in regard to the World 
Court and the recognition of Russia, and attacked 
the government’s failure to restore the property of 
German citizens sequestrated by the Alien Property 
Custodian, 


SENATOR BORAH’S argument against the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice contained 
nothing new. He is opposed to the creation of a 
court until after a body of international law has 
been built up; and also until the nations of the 
world are “willing to respect treaties and the rights 
of others.” While we agree that both these condi- 
tions are desirable, we do not agree that our enter- 
ing the Court should be postponed until they have 
been accomplished. On the contrary, America’s 
participation, which would involve, as our readers 
are well aware, no impairment of American 
sovereignty, would help to bring about the very con- 
ditions Senator Borah demands. The World Court 
is taken too seriously both by its friends and its 
foes, who attribute to it powers for good or evil 
which it is far from possessing. It seems to us 
perfectly apparent, however, that if we wait for 
Senator Borah’s terms to be met, we may need to 
wait for generations; and that participation in the 
Court now, under the Harding-Hughes reserva- 
tions, will do a great deal to hasten the day for 
which the Senator from Idaho professes to be so 
impatient. 


ON the question of Russia, as we have repeatedly 
observed in these pages, we think Senator Borah is 
wholly correct. He is unalterably opposed to 
Bolshevism, but he is shrewd enough to recognize 
that the policy of isolating Russia from contact with 
the western world—a policy which the Allies once 
pushed to such disastrous lengths in the cordon 
sanitaire—both keeps the Soviet government in 
power and helps to maintain its rigid communist 
character. We recognize to the full the difficul- 
ties in dealing with the Soviet government. We 
agree that the distinction between its activities and 
those of the Third Internationale is an academic 
one without practical validity. We concede that 
the Moscow administrators, who regard all bour- 
geois governments as immoral and all bourgeois 
politicians as dishonest, consider promises made to 
such governments a good deal less than binding. 
Yet it still remains true that Russia is one of the 
most important nations and that, as Senator Borah 
pointed out, we cannot have peace, disarmament or 
normal conditions until the problem of relations 
with her is settled. There is not one of the argu- 
ments against recognition which has not been ap- 
plicable to other governments with whom in the past 
the United States has clasped hands. The quickest 
way to demonstrate the unworkability of Com- 
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munism—if it is unworkable, as appears to be th. 
case—is to take away from the Moscow govern, 
ment its perennial alibi that the hostility of the rest 
of the world does not give it a fair chance to shoy 
what it can do. 


WE are equally in agreement with Senator Borah 
about the matter of America’s treatment of prop. 
erty in this country owned by German citizens an 
taken over by our government during the Wg; 
Every international precedent supported the view 
that such property was not subject to permanen 
confiscation, which is what our policy of |leayip 
the owners to be reimbursed by the insolvent (Je. 
man government amounts to. Treaties runnin 
back, as Senator Borah remarked, as far as 1799, 
explicitly asserted the inviolability of foreign prop. 
erty; and under these promises German citizens haj Ming 
invested millions of dollars in American enterprises serious 
—money which, at the time, we were very glad t prize ! 
see used in the development of this country. |, [portati 
the circumstances, our retention of this property, state | 
and our indifference to the fate of its owners, sccm gto fine 
inexcusable. We cannot even offer the plea of des. Mat all. 
perate necessity, which can be advanced by some of for Al 
the European allies; as the richest nation in , §portan 
poverty-stricken world, we have no need to play the Mtee, W 
réle of bandit. Authorities on international! |ay [conspi 
have repeatedly pointed out what a dangerous pre. two y 
cedent we have created in the case of another war, gpindicte 
A country which in the last five years has added MBJury « 
$3,300,000,000 to its already huge private invest. msigned 
ments abroad might reasonably be supposed to have Mmorder 
some interest in maintaining the doctrine that such Border 
investments are not subject to confiscation. disapp 


WHEN Senator Butler warns the bankers that MRMEA 
manufacturers will not accept a lower tariff, he is MB Distric 
dramatizing a new alignment of economic forces HB™ents 
which may have important political consequences JBS¢ret: 
Before the War those American financial and bus (father 
ness interests depending on foreign trade were Meerounc 
puny; bankers and manufacturers rode together on Presen 
the Republican elephant, flying a high tariff banner, JBspecial 
Now that we have become a creditor nation, how Jphowev 
ever, and are confronted at once with.a surplus of MB cessful 
capital at home and a chance for profitable inves #B™ this 
ment abroad, the lords of finance are being turned J Daugl 
away from the lords of protected mills. There is JJ" his 

















no good investing money unless you can be paid for Mm Sttion 
it. If you invest abroad you must be paid either mand, 
in gold or in goods. We already have most of the HB" sho 
gold in the world—too much, according to the able w 
financiers, either for our health or the health of 

other nations. We must therefore look forward PRO! 


to an increasing stream of incoming goods, or as the J Pages 


protectionists call it, an “unfavorable” balance of J “rao 
trade. Meanwhile the manufacturer for the do J the 
mestic market will do his utmost to keep these goods those 
out by high duties. With the two lords on his back “0 


prodding him to go in opposite directions at the 
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e time, will not the elephant trumpet with pain 
nd dismay? And may not the hunted prey, the 
‘yltimate consumer,” escape with more of his skin? 


HEN the scandals which marked the Harding 
(ministration were still reverberating through the 
slumns of the press, President Coolidge promised 
a public statement that every guilty man would 
ye brought to justice. A survey of the situation a 
year later shows that whether the mills of the gods 
crind small or not their pace is extremely slow. 
Testimony has only now been completed in the gov- 
mment’s suit to cancel the Teapot Dome leases: 
and the judge’s decision may be expected some time 

May. Colonel Charles R. Forbes of the Vet- 

rans’ Bureau, having been convicted by a Chicago 
ourt, has appealed his case; but further proceed- 
ings will be long delayed because of his present 
serious illness. Several of the principals in the 
prize fight film episode, involving the illegal trans- 
nortation of Dempsey-Carpentier pictures across 
state lines, have been found guilty and subjected 
to fines which for most of them are no punishment 
at all. Gaston B. Means, at one time special agent 
for Attorney-General Daugherty and later an im- 
portant witness for the Brookhart-Wheeler commit- 
tee, was recently found guilty in New York on a 
onspiracy charge, fined $10,000 and sentenced to 
two years in the penitentiary. He has just been 
indicted again by a Washington Federal Grand 
Jury on a forgery charge which alleges that he 
signed Senator Brookhart’s name to the spurious 
order requiring that he give up all his records—an 
order which he claimed was responsible for their 
disappearance. 


MEANWHILE, Chief Justice McCoy of the 
District of Columbia Court, has quashed the indict- 
ments in the bribery and conspiracy cases involving 
Secretary Fall, Harry Sinclair and the Dohenys, 
father and son. This was done on technical 
grounds because an assistant attorney-general was 
present when the case was presented before the 
special Grand Jury. The government will appeal, 
however, and hopes to push the cases through suc- 
cessfully. Perhaps most interesting of all the items 
in this general category is the news that Harry M. 
Daugherty, who refused to take the witness stand 
in his own defense and in fact resisted the investi- 
gations of his affairs by every means at his com- 
mand, is about to sponsor a book which is designed 
to show his complete innocence and the unfathom- 
able wickedness of his detractors. 


PROF. WILLIAM E. DODD pointed out in the 
pages of the New Republic some time ago the 
extraordinary difference between the public response 
to the scandals of the Harding administration and 
those of Grant’s time. The latter were much less 
serious and widespread than was the corruption of 
the Ohio Gang and its allies; but the conduct of 
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Boutwell and Babcock was received with nation- 
wide indignation. The leading papers of the coun- 
try, regardless of party affiliation, denounced the 
corruptionists in the strongest terms. Lveryone 
knows that this was not the case in 1924. While 
there were honorable exceptions, most of the lead- 
ing Republican politicians and newspapers failed to 
aid the fight for honesty as their predecessors did 
not fail fifty years ago. Editorial after editorial, 
speech after speech, assailed the methods of the 
senatorial investigators and ignored the indisputable 
corruption they were exposing. 


THE tacit conspiracy was successful; the lessons 
which should have been drawn from the nation’s 
humiliating experience never have been drawn. The 
country has not really cleaned house. We have 
moved from an atmosphere of bribery and cheap 
political graft to one of an extraordinarily close 
identification between large business interests and the 
executive branch of the government—an association 
which finds its reflection in a program designed in 
the frankest possible way to meet the purposes of 
these interests. Needless to say, we are not imply- 
ing any actual impropriety in the relationship. It is a 
natural one, dictated largely by temperamental affil- 
iation. Nevertheless, it remains true that Washing- 
ton and Wall Street are working more directly and 
openly in accord with one another than has ever 
been the case before; that in any previous era this 
sort of afhliation would have resulted in a country- 
wide storm of indignation which would have forced 
an immediate and marked alteration of policy; and 
that today it does no such thing. The connection 
between this fact and the attitude toward the 
Harding scandals seems to us clear. 


THE State of Minnesota is one where the unreality 
of the division now existing between the Republican 
and Democratic parties has long been recognized. 
Our readers will remember that the Farmer-Labor 
party of that state elected both the senators in the 
last Congress, Mr. Shipstead by a plurality of 
83,000 and Mr. Johnson by one of 94,000. In the 
election last year 41 percent of the state’s total vote 
was cast for La Follette, a proportion exceeded only 
by North Dakota and Wisconsin. The Minnesota 
progressive movement has been hampered by the 
presence of some extreme radicals, a fact which lent 
plausibility to the unjustified charge that the move- 
ment in general was of a revolutionary character. 


ONE need not cherish any illusions as to the im- 
mediate prospects of a third party enterprise to 
welcome the news that steps have recently been 
taken in Minnesota to reéstablish the progressive 
movement there with all radicals left out. A 
conference was held in St. Paul late in March at 
which the Farmer-Labor Federation was reorgan- 
ized as the Farmer-Labor Association. The del- 
egates to this meeting were elected at popular con- 
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ventions in all counties. Despite some expectations 
that this procedure would result in a gathering of 
well-meaning, unattached progressives of the Roose- 
veltian 1912 type, the conference was almost en- 
tirely composed of farmers’ and trade union repre- 
sentatives. Membership in the new organization 
itself, however, is open to any individual or group 
upon acceptance of the purpose, principles and pro- 
gram of the party. Its major doctrine is an analysis 
of the present situation as one in which the govern- 
ment is controlled, and our basic economic ac- 
tivities are monopolized, by great special interests. 
It demands that government be restored to the peo- 
ple through organized political action and the pub- 
lic ownership and operation of all private monop- 
olies. If it must be said that Minnesota should have 
cleaned house in this fashion long ago, one must 
add that she has now done so in a vigorous and 
effective manner and with results which may have 
an important bearing on future political history. 


THE case of psychoanalysis illustrates very neatly 
the devious course of innovation. About ten years 
ago psychoanalysis became the universal rage. Be- 
fore that time it was known only to a few students 
and practiced only by a handful of pioneering 
psychopathologists. With the onset of the epidemic 
everyone became a psychoanalyst either as a patient 
or as an amateur, professional, or semi-professional 
practitioner. The inevitable result was a great deal 
of nonsense, a certain amount of fraud, but also a 
very great increase in the legitimate study and prac- 
tice of psychoanalysis in one form or another by 
regularly trained psychiatrists. Such an inflation 
was bound to be followed by deflation, not to say 
panic. The present debasement of psychoanalytic 
currency, the general air of deprecation with which 
the Freudian coinages are passed from hand to 
hand, is the natural reaction, the expected down- 
ward curve of public interest. Whether complete 
repudiation is to follow will depend on the credit of 
the genuine psychoanalysts. 


THE psychoanalysts know this. They have pre- 
sumably discounted the deflation in advance. Such 
an attack on psychoanalytic quackery as was recently 
delivered in New York by the Rev. Charles Francis 
Potter, a Unitarian minister, and endorsed by the 
New York World, finds ready acceptance by Dr. 
A. A. Brill, the president of the New York Psycho- 
analytic Society and probably the leading American 
psychoanalyst. Mr. Potter demands a public in- 
vestigation of pseudo-analysis and, for the future, 
regulation by a licensing board. This, says Doctor 
Brill, is what leading psychoanalysts have wanted 
from the first. ‘‘Psychoanalysis,” says he, “is one 
of the most difficult branches of psychotherapy. . . . 
It requires sound medical training in all branches. . . 
especially in neurology and psychiatry. . . . The in- 
terests of the community should be most zealously 
guarded.” The fact is that the regulation which 
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scientists have always wished has been impossibj, 
until psychoanalysis should first have received a gin, 
eral recognition and then have come under gener,| 
suspicion. These stages having passed, it remain, 
for the regulations to be applied, and for Docto, 
Brill and his colleagues to demonstrate what th, 
real truth and value of psychoanalysis are. 






























WHETHER the truth about spirit phenomena cay 
ever be established by the offering of $5000 rewarj 
is doubtful. These cases always result in } 
juries with dissatisfaction on both sides. [f th. 
most recent offer, by the Journal of Abnorm) 
Psychology, of which Dr. Morton Prince is editor 
has any value it lies in the conditions rather than the 
challenge. To meet the conditions of this offer the 
spirit, or other, demonstrations must be made in; 
laboratory administered and regulated by the ed. 
tors of the journal, and under ordinary laboratory 
conditions, including ordinary light. The last stipy 
lation will, of course, raise a cry from all believers 
in psychical manifestations. White light, they wil 
say, is fatal not merely to fraud but to genuine spirt 
phenomena, just as it is fatal to a photographic 
plate. What is really needed for the final clearing 
up of all these matters is extended investigation, in 
laboratory, to ascertain what happens in the dak 
that does not happen in the light and why—to ascer. 
tain, that is, what everyone knows about the photo 
graphic plate. The psychical researchers have yet to 
learn, apparently, that negative results are just as 
important for science as positive. This truth, at 
least, will be brought out by the offer of the Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology. 





IN matters educational, no less than in their eco 
nomics and their politics, the forty-eight state legis 
latures agree to disagree. Tennessee has imposed 
upon the public schools of the state the opinion of 
the fundamentalists about creation. The Oregon 
school law, now before the Supreme Court of theMnor of 
United States, took the action desired by the kv 
Klux Klan against parochial and incidentally al 
other private schools. Meanwhile Kansas has taken 
education out of politics by vesting the control of the 
state’s schools in a non-paid board of regents who 
hold office for definite terms and are removable only 
for cause. This provision, which has been found to 
work excellently in various other states, is the last 
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act in the drama in which former Governor Dave i, vy 
played the villain and Chancellor Lindley, of OMB unity, 
state university, the hair-breadth hero, rescued from py: 
certain death only by the timely election of Gor lasses 

ernor Paulen on a platform which included “taking. ¢ the 


the schools out of politics.” Two days before 
Davis relinquished office the state supreme cout 
ruled that he was within his powers in removing the 
Chancellor without notice and without cause. After 
his inauguration Governor Paulen immediately 
stored the Chancellor and urged the passage of tht 
bill which is now law. 
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Assessing War Cost in France 
—and Elsewhere 


HE new political and economic crisis in 
France has not at this writing crystallized 
uiiciently to justify an interpretation of its prob- 
ble political consequences. But its more re:note 
ocial significance looks abundantly clear. It is the 
beginning of a prolonged struggle among the 
everal French economic classes over the share 
hich each of them is to pay of the costs of the 
Jar. ‘The French business men are hoping to im- 
nose the larger part of the burden on the working 
lasses and the rentiers by continuing and increas- 
x the process of inflation. The working classes 
the [Mhope to impose it on capital in general, both fixed 
naland fluid, by a property levy. The rentiers have 
edi Mut forward no particular plan. They are the most 
ory fnumerous and they should be the most powerful 
pu filiclass in France. A moderate capital levy followed 
ers up by rigid economy would probably cure the finan- 
vil Mcial malady of their country with smaller loss to 
int themselves than any other possible plan; but they 
hic Hiiwill have none of it. They are timid, short-sighted 
ing Mand suspicious. ‘They prefer to expose their funds 
alto the danger of almost utter destruction by infla- 
irk Mion rather than submit to the pain of a surgical 
‘tt Moperation on their little fortunes without the com- 
(0 Mfort of an anesthetic. 

‘OME It looks, consequently, as if the rentier would join 
8 Miwith the business man in proposing or permitting 
at further inflation in order to avoid being deprived 
nil of any part of his recent capital gains. People 
who control businesses and sell products suffer less 
from inflation than do either wage-earners or pas- 
sive investors. They do not like the process, but 
hey will put up with it, if necessary, in order to 
avoid the interference. with their affairs and the 
social coercion which a capital levy involves. 
Among the leading activities in a modern society, 
hat of the business man is much the most vital. 
Society cannot dispense with his services; and 
governments rather than displease him are obliged 
0 refrain from taking those decisions to which he 
s wholly opposed. In France finance and big 
business are opposed to a capital levy, and they will 
probably succeed in their opposition. Since the 
Var they have emerged in all modern industrial 
ocieties as the most capable, the most powerful and 
¢ most indispensable economic group in the com- 
unity. 

Hitherto the struggle among the several economic 
lasses in France over the distribution of the cost 
of the War has for many reasons been postponed 
and obscured. In the beginning Frenchmen of all 
lasses hoped to shift a large part of the burden 
ither upon their former enemies or upon their 
ormer allies. As long as they could deceive them- 
elves with hopes of this kind, there was no suffi- 
lent reason for undergoing a domestic conflict. 
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They had a common interest in seeing how far they 
could pass the cost on to other peoples. More- 
over, while France had suffered more severely from 
the devastations of war than any of the combatants, 
she had during and immediately after the fighting 
reaped considerable temporary economic advan- 
tages from her very misfortunes. Her Allies spent 
enormous sums of money in France, and so con- 
tributed to a fugitive appearance of prosperity. 
When these expenditures ceased the French gov- 
ernment itself poured out money lavishly on re- 
construction. The borrowing and spending of these 
milliards not only enriched many individual French- 
men but prevented the tide of apparent prosperity 
trom ebbing. The emotional tension of the War 
itself, and the gratification of final victory had 
rendered the French people enthusiastically patriotic 
and uneasily self-confident. They subscribed freely 
to government securities, the proceeds of which 
were spent by Frenchmen for rebuilding devastated 
France; and as long as they subscribed freely 
their politicians did not propose to annoy their 
public by raising any question as to the payment of 
these obligations—except in its relation to the collec- 
tion of an indemnity from Germany. During these 
years of fictitious prosperity the price of the franc 
was sagging, but help from abroad and the patriot- 
ism of the French people prevented it from cellaps- 
ing. A combination of fortunate circumstances 
enabled them to evade the ultimate problem of how 
to distribute among French groups the vast burdens 
which the nation had assumed as the result of war 
and of reconstruction. 

Recently, however, the strain of carrying this 
burden of debt in its present fluid form has become 
intolerable. The difficulty of renewing the huge 
floating debt as it expires steadily increases. It is 
not less difficult to find the currency with which 
to transact a necessarily expanding volume of busi- 
ness at a higher price level. What can the govern- 
ment do? Shall it continue the process of inflation 
by issuing francs in order to take up expiring short- 
term securities? Or shall it ease the burden of the 
debt by instituting a capital levy? The Herriot 
Cabinet has backed and filled and shifted from one 
alternative to the other and no wonder it hesitates. 
Neither expedient can be carried out without run- 
ning into grievous difficulties. While the capital 
levy appears to be the only honest and sufficient 
method of reducing the national financial burden to 
a tolerable figure, it is extremely repugnant to busi- 
ness, technically difficult and would probably result 
in the export of capital. The Herriot government 
does not look strong and united enough to see the 
proposal through. 

Probably no government which is politically pos- 
sible in France will possess sufficient strength and 
the wisdom to steer a course which will avoid a 
financial collapse. French cabinets are notoriously 
weak in dealing with controverted and puzzling do- 
mestic problems, and at present the difficulty of 
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knowing what to do is quite as great as the difficulty on unearned incomes and occupied their time wif. 
of gathering together the strength with which to politics, social diversion and sport has, to be sure fe OS 
do it. At least a partial collapse will probably have _ lost a certain part of its wealth and power. Brij, fm °°* 
to occur. It is the only way to reconcile Frenchmen Conservative governments will be composed jn th. trib 
to the sacrifices of income which are necessary future to a greater extent than in the past of by me £0! 
to restore the economic credit of the whole na- ness men. Big business and its financial ally ha). 4™ 
tion. The business men will suffer from this increased their power in England just as they hay. jm t 
collapse, but they will suffer less than the wage- on the Continent. But the gentry and the aris, 

earners, and the wage-earners will suffer less than  cracy still retain no little wealth and prestige, apj Tl 
the small passive property-owners. In any event the wage-earners, in spite of unemployment and 

the social consequences of the collapse will be impairment of the wage level, are for the first ting 

serious. The French Republic is the creature of organizing and educating themselves to particip., V 
the small property-owners, including the peasant in the government of the country. Moreover 


proprietors, and if the capital value of their hold- British business men have, in spite of their increay tive! 
ings is much further impaired, they may well be- in power, shouldered a larger share of the nationa sat 
come disgruntled and threaten the security of the burdens than have the corresponding class in apy — 
Republic. What form their discontent will take is, other country. Judging from the past Greg re" 


of course, a matter of speculation, but we* may Britain will probably continue to distribute th 
without excessive presumption venture upon one burden with a rough equity, as equity is understood 

prophecy. A-France in which the class of small in a capitalist economic system. She is in Jes — 
property-owners or rentiers has suffered a partial danger than any other European country of being hes 
economic eclipse will have lost its balance, and is obliged to protect social order by setting up some sui 


likely to lurch in the direction either of socialist or form of class dictatorship. re 

capitalist Fascism. In our own country business is proceeding much 
A struggle analogous to that which is taking place more confidently than in England to pass on to other a 2 

in France has occurred and is occuring in Russia, economic groups the remaining costs of the War, P 


Germany, Italy, Great Britain and the United Hitherto the farmers have contributed most heavily, 
States. In Russia the bureaucratic, capitalist or- and the wage-earners, apart from a period of ds odes 
ganization broke down during the progress of the pression in 1921, have not had much reason in this caiie 
War, and Socialist fanatics seized and have exer- respect for complaint. Until 1920 wealth and cane 
cised the whole power of the state in the name of business, while they profited largely also paid enim 
the workers. They have attempted to assess the heavily, but immediately thereafter they started t» Jon 
economic cost of the War exclusively on the former reduce their burdens. They began by extermina- J. 

ruling classes. They have succeeded in wiping out ing the excess profits tax and then insisted on the =. 
the old Russian economy and polity, but they have reduction of the super income taxes. During the MR ace 
not succeeded in building up a communist state next session of Congress, they will in all probability o¢ 4 
which can dispense with the services of the business succeed in drastically cutting the highest income taf ogi, 
man. in Germany the struggles and financial con- percentage to twenty-five or less and perhaps in do enithe 
fusions of the last few years have practically exter- ing away with the federal inheritance tax. It sf (1... 
minated the class which lived wholly or partly on their day. ting 
interest. The only economic groups which count in Of all the political changes of the last ten yeni «: gh 
Germany are groups of active producers such as_ the increased class consciousness and popular pre- y) 
business men, farmers who own their own land and __ tige of American big business and finance is the mot oc 















wage-earners, and the wage-earners seem to occupy conspicuous and the most momentous. In 191+bgi yp. 
the weakest position of the three. If the country business was discredited and suspected, and the tide prac 
were free from foreign coercion, it would probably in politics was running against its interests. Today (y., , 
become like Italy, the beneficiary or the victim of a the captain of industry and finance is restored to: ee 
business man’s dictatorship—the business men being position of authority similar to that which he oH 4... . 
assisted by the technical experts and in general by joyed during the administration of McKinley. Hej... 

the professional men and the intellectuals. Such a possesses in the press of the country and in the wo iy 
dictatorship is a lopsided and unstable form of party system two instruments for guiding publ¢(— p. 

political.and social organization, but it at least has policy and opinion which are in the main subservient publ: 


the advantage of vesting the political power in pro- to his interests, and on the strength of his improved 
ductive economic groups, who are actually carrying standing he is about to start on a renewed career of ee 
on the essential functional activities of the com- business consolidation which, so far as it is succes* HM} o.5¢ 


munity. ful, will further increase his economic power and his follo 
Of all the great European countries which suffered ability to make profits. He constitutes the motH ¢):_ 
heavy losses in the War, Great Britain has dis- prosperous, the most self-confident and the ables N 


tributed the burden most equitably, and has suc- economic group which exists anywhere in the world is cin 
ceeded best in maintaining a class equilibrium. That today. So far from having suffered any setback what 
part of the gentry and the aristocracy which lived since 1914, he has, as a result of the calm yi. 
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ties and the conyulsions of the last ten years, suc- 
ceeded in reducing European business to a semi- 
tributary situation with respect to American 
finance and in teaching the hitherto insubordinate 
American democracy not to damage his interests or 
to thwart his will. 


The Education of Jack Horner 


HAT knowledge is of the most worth is a 
question which cannot be answered defini- 
tively. Each generation, or at least each turn in the 
current of civilization, requires us to take our educa- 
tional bearings afresh. Spencer knew this well 
enough. His famous essay which bore this question 
as its title was written at that time, sixty odd years 
ago, when schools that were steering a classical 
course were being carried far to leeward by the tor- 
rent of science across their bows. That torrent has 
by no means spent itself. Yet today scholars are 
anxiously taking their bearings once more as though 
they had been sailing by dead reckoning for many 
years and felt they would be lost if they did not very 
soon plot a certain course. 

Professor Erskine is one of -these. By no 
means hostile to science, he is nevertheless not a 
scientist nor, like Spencer, a protagonist of the edu- 
cational value of scientific studies. Rather he advo- 
cates a qualified return to the course the schools 
were following before their recent diversion. Educa- 
tion has always been pretty much a coast-wise jour- 
ney, steered from headland to headland of such 
classics as have been the possession of any given 
race or generation. Inevitably so. Lacking a skipper 
of the rare genius of a Columbus or a Magellan the 
ordinary crew must peep about, studying the fa- 
miliar and accustomed lore, hopping from classic to 
classic, from promontory to promontory, never let- 
ting go one until the next grateful landmark is in 
sight. Professor Erskine’s plan has the authority of 
all civilization behind it. What was probably the 
most stable and long-lived system of education in 
the history of human civilization, the educational 
practice of the Chinese down to the end of the Man- 
chu dynasty, was the complete embodiment of Pro- 
fessor Erskine’s theory. That system was simply 
the study of the great Chinese classics and nothing 
else. No time was lost on secondary works or 
irrelevant biographia, and the list never varied. 
For some centuries access to the higher ranks of 
public men was only through a competitive examina- 
tion of a strictly textual nature. Never have 
scholars been so completely “liberated from the lug- 
gage of contemporary things.” Yet this system was 
—— by a revolution, and, we are told, a New 

hina, 

No doubt there is a sense in which all education 
is simply the inculcation in one form or another of 
what has gone before. So the anthropologist would 
view it. Only by the indoctrination of each new 
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generation with the traditions of the past can cul- 
tures maintain themseives. The educational meth- 
ods of the past, according to this rule, are summed 
up in the present civilization. Yesterday’ s schools 
are good or bad relatively to one’s opinion of the 
civilization of today. Contemplating the centuries 
through which the lines of Homer have been re- 
peated, and never more widely than today, we can 
think very well both of ourselves and of our school- 
masters; looking about in vain for the epics of con- 
temporary Homers we may perhaps raise the awful 
question if our education has been a system to pre- 
vent the repetition of satisfactory achievement. 

In short, the strength of the classical system is 
the strength of i inertia ; its weakness a deficiency of 
philosophy. It is all very well to retain the past. 
But the philosophy of endless and aimless repetition 
seems to be compounded not of greatness but of 
mediocrity. That philosophy makes two assump- 
tions: on the nature of greatness, and the authen- 
ticity of its occurence. The one is a mystery, the 
other a revelation. The confinement of our interest 
to the miracle men of history, our neglect of minor 
figures and contempt for the casual, the ordinary 
and the unpicturesque, for background and milieu, 
means but one thing: it means that we regard genius 
as an irruption, the capricious and arbitrary mani- 
festation of some ungovernable Providence to which 
the plodding continuity of the common run is con- 
temptibly irrelevant. On its surface this opinion 
seems to hold mediocrity in low esteem, but its effect 
is the precise opposite of its appearance. Back of 
the mystery of genius is the transparency of com- 
monness. The more mysterious greatness is, the 
more explicable and natural vulgarity becomes. As 
the old pander cheerily agrees, in Mrs. Warren's 
Profession, divinity is some power not ourselves. 
Nothing is more comforting than the doctrine that 
to honor the saints is the whole duty of man. Great- 
ness to the great; to the small, meanness sanctified 
by piety. 

The effect of this ancestor worship is heightened 
by a revealed genealogy. The titans of history are 
not discovered and acknowledged. They are estab- 
lished, timeless, immortal, and therefore without 
beginnings. They come to us upon the authority of 
tradition which to investigate is heresy. It is enough 
that we are endowed with their abiding spirit. All 
of which means, of course, that the miracles have 
ceased, that genius is by definition a phenomenon of 
past time, that the only deadly sin is to applaud 
contemporary efforts. Since only that is great which 
bears the stamp of posterity we must conceal our 
trivial talents from our posterity. A counsel of 
humility is this? Or is it the ingenuous confession 
to each other that our race is already sufficiently 
distinguished ? 

Whatever the merits of classical study, its phil- 
osophy seems invariably to defeat the fundamental 
aim of education. If this analysis is sound, clas- 
sicism so emphasizes the objects of its interest that 
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it sacrifices understanding for acquaintance. Yet 
apart from professional training understanding is 
the one intelligible aim of education, wherever edu- 
cation has an aim. That, of course, is by no means 
everywhere. The passage of cultural tradition by 
the repetition of generation after generation is an 
aimless natural process, almost a metabolism or a 
geological deposit. But where men create schools 
and seek to know and to teach that knowledge which 
is of the most worth, their object, and their sole ob- 
ject, is the understanding and control of human life 
and its exterior conditions. The significance of the 
classics, in any philosophy founded upon the reali- 
ties of education, is their accumulated wisdom, the 
light they throw upon the life of man as it always is 
and as it was at the various junctures represented by 
those classics. Eternal recollection, unless it is the 
recollection of something human, something signifi- 
cant for man, something which illuminates contem- 
porary life, is mere academic babbling. For the 
understanding of human civilization Troy is no 
doubt significant. It is for us the potent symbol of 
a great civilization that has passed away but not 
without endowing us with a permanent Hellenic 
strain. But the understanding of the significance 
of the symbol is possible only for those who know 
a literary symbol from an urban reality. What can 
they know of Homer who only Homer know? Troy 
is the most notable city of Asia Minor for exactly 
the same reason that Hamlet is the most notable 


- prince of Denmark. Whereas, by contrast, Troy, 


New York, is characterized by an actuality which 
neither of these possesses and a certain different 
significance as the manufacturing centre of an 
article, the linen collar, which has often been 
cited as the supreme symbol of bourgeois civil- 
ization, and if anyone intends to understand human 
civilization as he finds it in the resounding hexa- 
meters of a mythical Greek poet it will not do him 
a bit of harm to reflect on Troy, New York. 

In such an educational philosophy no dogmas can 
sufice for content. Whatever facilitates investiga- 
tion, whatever supplies insight, whatever provokes 
curiosity, must have its place on the curriculum. 
Generally speaking, contemporary studies are likely 
to prevail because the present is of all ages the most 
interesting and the most baffling and the most pro- 
fusely available. But for the better arrangement 
of the contemporary chaos every student will use 
such of the resources of the past as seem most 
potent. Each must be free to stake his claims where 
he sees the glint of gold. That, if etymology 
means anything, is the bearing of the word liberal. 
Indeed, what freedom there can be in the recital 
of a predetermined calendar of saints we are quite 
unable to imagine. Professor Erskine gives us to 


understand that Hobbes is to be required for grad- 
uation, yet the canonical robes sit all awry on 
Hobbes’s shrugging shoulders. As a writer he con- 
tributed few pages to the golden book of the world’s 
greatest literature. His style was distinguished 
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not so much by grace or eloquence as by a Certain 
crabbed forcefulness well suited to his eminently 
disputatious mind. He is a leading figure neith¢, 
in science, in which his career centred chiefly in his 
obstinate attempt to maintain his squaring of th. 
circle against the truth as laid down by the bes 
mathematicians of the day, nor in philosophy, which 
has never allowed him the credit for being the firs, 
behaviorist because of the extreme sketchiness of hs 
theories. In theology and politics he was danger. 
ously subversive, and that, reinforced by a Savage 
wit, gained him a great reputation about the court 
of Charles II as a picturesque and crotchety ojq 
man. But Professor Erskine rules out the personal, 
Certainly Hobbes was no classicist: one of his best 
sallies was to the effect that if he read as much as 
other men he would know no more than they. 
Nevertheless, and this is the core of educational 
liberalism, there he stands. If any find illumina. 
tion by his light, by all means let them post a sign 
for other travellers. 

Professor Erskine has defined the liberal college 
by its insistence on the ‘“‘very few golden accomplish. 
ments of the race.” This seems to us not liberal. 
ism but the rankest dogmatism. Whatever the 
dictionaries .may say we take it that the phrase 
“liberal college” has received its connotation from 
recent educational discussion. That discussion has 
turned upon the function of the undergraduate col- 
lege, devoted to general studies preparatory to 
specialization, in contrast to the professional work 
of the various graduate departments. The prob- 
lem of the college is the general problem of all 
education brought here to its consummatory stage 
and defined as an end and not a means. It is the 
problem of understanding. In their attack upon the 
universal problem colleges are hampered by various 
dogmas ruling content and technique. Some of 
these are merely old curricula petrified into rock- 
ribbed traditions. Others have arisen more re- 
cently to express the extraneous demands of 
“specialization” upon the educator's time. The 
liberals, as everyone is aware, have been attacking 
these dogmas. It seems to us that they have made 
it quite clear that a liberal education is the pursuit 
of understanding unhampered by preconceived 
ideas, hallowed though they be by generations of 
professors, and unhurried by the importunitics of 
law and medicine and business. This sounds like 
sequestration, and in a certain sense it is. Under 
standing comes to a man more readily in a cloister 
than in a market-place. But even in a cloister men 
may give their minds to the contemplation of es0- 
teric things, or they can take advantage of their 
perspective to understand the market-place. [If the 
prevailing ambition of teachers and students is to 
understand contemporary life, that is not because 
anyone conceives the present to be more noble thaa 
other ages, but because human life and civilization 
exist as actualities only in the present. 

Professor Erskine speaks for “whatever makes 
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ys at home with the great of all time.” Only one 
thing can do that: an understanding of our own 
times comparable with their mastery of theirs. 
Nothing but greatness qualifies one to associate with 
greatness. Lacking that, one can do no more than 
olier a patronizing hospitality. The classical col- 
lege is at home to genius, 


Railroad Consolidation 
HEN the period of federal control of rail- 


roads was nearing its end, the chief endeavor 
of railroad interests, business men and their repre- 
sentatives was to avoid government ownership. 
Propaganda was unleashed, but it was realized that 
propaganda was not enough. Something must be 
done to remedy the flaws in the private railway 
structure which would, if left alone, counteract even 
the most skilful propaganda. 

Private management, unequal to the tasks of 
transportation in 1917, had broken down, and pub- 
lic management had succeeded in using the same 
machine te carry the heaviest burden ever put on 
the railroads. The operating economies and sim- 
plifications arising out of treating the railway net- 
work as a single system for public service were at 
the time obvious to everyone concerned—though 
this may be difficult to remember in the face of the 
enormous body of contrary opinion since spread 
about from interested circles... The contrast be- 
tween the unified method of operation and the 
method to which the country had been familiar un- 
der private management was so striking that it was 
universally felt that if the roads were to be thrown 
back to their several managements, certain radical 
reforms would have to be undertaken in order that 
private ownership might be preserved. 

On the operating side, it was desired to nail down 
the advance made in eliminating wastes. The pub- 
lic needs routing of freight by the shortest or cheap- 
est Way; competing systems shift it according to the 
strongest bargaining power. The public needs joint 
use of terminals according to requirements; private 
systems keep them for competitive advantage. The 
best deployment of rolling stock requires joint use 
of yards, engine houses, locomotives, cars; private 
systems go only so far in this direction as they must, 
for fear one road will sponge on another. There 
are all kinds of chances for simplification and stand- 
ardization of equipment, of accounting. Competi- 
tive salesmanship and commercial practices would 
gain from pruning. And the people need a future 
development of producing regions and trade 
gateways according to the logic of commercial 
yeography, not according to the pull of certain pri- 
vate investors in railways, real estate or shipping. 

Perhaps even more important to the framers of 
the Transportation Act were the financial prob- 
lems caused by the simultaneous existence of strong 
and weak roads. Some systems are profitable, 
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others decidedly not. Most of the unprofitable 
roads cannot, like the unprofitable firms in a man- 
ufacturing industry, be allowed to pass out of op- 
eration—they are necessary to the communities they 
serve. And the marginal roads cannot, like mar- 
ginal factories which just manage to keep in ex- 
istence, be allowed to shut down or start up accord- 
ing to the state of trade. Railroads must be con- 
tinually operated, they should at all times have the 
equipment and the forces to offer good service, they 
should have the funds for necessary expansicn. At 
the same time, rates and wages must be broadly 
standardized; this would be true whether they were 
regulated or not. And in the long run rass must 
be high enough and wages low enough to give even 
the weakest roads sufficient earnings to maintain 
good service and attract new investment. That 
furnishes far more than sufficient earnings to the 
strong. Thus competitive private ownership car- 
ries grave disadvantages to the public and to rail- 
road labor, if indeed the economic limits of rates 
and wages are not such as to cause poor service 
under such conditions, 

Consolidation was a major part of the remedy 
which the Transportation Act provided for these 
operating and financial defects. It was expected to 
furnish at the same time a method of furthering 
economy in operation and a method of pooling earn- 
ings, so that the weak roads could be sustained by 
the strong. It would simplify the whole task of 
regulation and make governmental ownership un- 
necessary. 

The law specified that: 

1. The Interstate Commerce Commission should 
adopt a plan for consolidation into a limited number 
of systems; 

2. In this plan competition among systems should 
be preserved as far as possible and existing chan- 
nels of trade should be maintained wherever prac- 
ticable; 

3. The systems should be so arranged with re- 
gard to costs of transportation and values of their 
properties that uniform service rates would produce 
substantially the same rates of earnings on the sev- 
eral systems; 

4. When such a plan had been tentatively an- 
nounced, hearings should be held, and a final plan 
adopted—subject to future modifications; 

5. Regardless of all anti-trust laws, railway con- 
solidation should be permitted if judged by the com- 
mission to be in harmony with the plan, provided 
that 

6. The total par value of the securities of the 
consolidated system should not exceed the value of 
the several properties as determined by the com- 
mission. 

Under the direction of Prof. William Z. Ripley 
a plan was carefully formulated, and later ten- 
tatively adopted by the commission, with some 
modifications. Then the fun began. Almost every 
interest concerned objected to the specific plan, the 
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objectors objected to each other's plans, and out- 
side critics to any specific resolution of the objec- 
tions. Competing roads strove for still greater com- 
petitive advantage. Strong roads objected to tak- 
ing over weak sisters. Weak roads wanted to be 
taken over by still stronger ones than the plan pro- 
vided. Profitable small roads objected to being 
merged with less profitable but controlling interests. 
Localities objected to giving up advantageous po- 
sitions. 

In cases where the plan sacrificed competition to 
larger ends, representatives of the public strove to 
perpetuate competition. It was objected that exist- 
ing channels of trade would be changed, it was 
objected that the plan did not provide sufficient uni- 
fication of terminals, it was objected that weak 
roads, instead of being combined with strong ones, 
would be combined with each other. It was objected 
that the plan had been developed contrary to law, 
without detailed study of costs on the various lines, 
and that its financial estimates were meaningless be- 
cause valuations of the several roads had not been 
completed. It was finally objected that any possible 
cost estimates and valuations would be illusory be- 
cause of the unpredictable redistribution of traffic 
and earnings which the adoption of the plan would 
bring about. 

Opponents of ordered change in the public inter- 
est won a strategic victory by placing the burden of 
proof upon a specific, unrealized plan. If the same 
intensity of criticism had been directed against the 
existing competitive situation, its prestige would 
have been wiped off the map. But the upshot is, 
practically, that any attitude taken by railroad inter- 
ests has the right of way over any comprehensive 
plan in the public interest. The commission, seeing 
the hopelessness of producing a generally satisfac- 
tory plan—and general satisfaction is necessary to 
call forth voluntary consolidation under a general 
plan—has failed to confirm the tentative or any 
other scheme. There is a possibility that Congress 
will relieve it of the necessity of formulating one. 

Meanwhile railroad interests have been busy at 
their own consolidation projects. Some of these are 
in fairly close harmony with the aims of the Trans- 
portation Act, but most of them violate not only the 
commission’s tentative plan but the purposes under- 
lying it. Take, for instance, the Van Sweringen 
Nickel Plate merger.. According to the commission 
plan, the Nickel Plate was to have been combined 
with the Lehigh Valley and shorter lines. Instead 
of this, it is now proposed to combine it with the 
Eric, which was to have been the main stem of a 
com)eting trunk-line system, with the Chesapeake 
and Ohio and the Hocking Valley, which were to 
hav. formed a regional grouping with the Virginian 
—tl,;; road uses the Chesapeake and Ohio as a 
west.;n outlet-—and with the Pére Marquette, 
whic}, was to have been part of still a fourth system 
in M chigan. . 

Tie difficulty of voluntary mergers is illustrated 
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in this case by the legal fight of minority stock. 
holders of the Chesapeake and Ohio to prevent an 
absorption of their property by less profitable lines 
which would drain off part of their profit. And 
such mergers, if agreed upon by all private interests 
concerned and presented to the commission as yir. 
tually accomplished facts, will be hard for the com. 
mission to disapprove no matter to what extent they 
ignore the need of weak roads, the maintenance of 
competition or the best service to the public. 

There is a movement, favored by Senator Cum. 
mins, to adhere to the idea of a comprehensive plan, 
and to move in the direction of compulsory con. 
solidation in case voluntary consolidation does not 
take place in accordance with the plan. But com. 
pulsory consolidation might be adjudged unconstitu- 
tional; at any rate it offers the prospect of intermin- 
able legal battles both over its constitutionality and 
over the specific values of specific properties in *'ie 
hands of unwilling owners. And there is little 
likelihood of the adoption of compulsory consolida- 
tion by Congress. 

The chances are that the inevitable tendency to- 
ward railroad combination will take its “natural” 
course—that is, the course mapped out by vigorous 
private capitalists—and that the result will be to 
emphasize most of the defects of private operation. 
The power of large systems will be increased by the 
diminution of competition, while the weak lines will 
be left to their fate, determining by their very ex- 
istence a wide margin of profit for the big fellows. 
In such a situation most of the benefits of any oper- 
ating economies achieved will be absorbed by the 
owners of the profitable systems. This is, of course, 
exactly what the large railroad interests would like. 
It amounts virtually to the situation of an industry 
whose prices are not regulated at all. The fear of 
government ownership has been softened by time. 

It must be noted, too, that even the best plan of 
consolidation could not proceed until the task of 
valuation had been finished, and that the public 
would benefit little from it financially if the valv- 
tions of the weak roads were too high. Every rail- 
road problem in the end touches valuation. on- 
cerning this we shall have something further to say. 
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The Liberal College 


W JE like this word “liberal.” Twenty years 
ago, there were two kinds of colleges— 
good ones and bad ones. Now, it seems, 

every college is good, and some of them are liberal. 
We observe that our own college, whichever it may 
be, is always of the liberal kind. The epithet would 
not be found so often on our lips if it didn’t bring 
a rich flavor of satisfaction. Perhaps we taste in it 
the thankfulness of the righteous person who walked 
near the altar, that our college is not as other col- 
leges. Perhaps to call our own college liberal is to 
satisfy an aspiration for it—an aspiration perhaps 
not entirely satisfied in any other way. But we like 
the word, and we use it so much that we have be- 
come interested to know what it means. 

The Oxford dictionary says that “liberal’’ means 
“ft for a gentleman”—adding that the use is now 
rare. Webster’s dictionary says that the word 
means “befitting a man of free birth.” The liberal 
arts in the ancient world fitted the freeman to live 
rather than to make a living. “Liberal” also means 
“without restraint; not strict or rigorous; free, as a 
translation.” There are those who say that the 
college graduate’s knowledge of the world, and of 
man in the world, is “free, as a translation.”’ But 
the scholar, with all his faults, often knows not to 
expect the wrong things of education. His studies 
may have rescued him from that faith in the cer- 
tainty of human knowledge which it is the misfor- 
tune of the uneducated to embrace. For him the 
liberal element in a college course is that which 
frees us from slavery to our environment, from 
slavery to our business or profession, from slavery 
to the dead things of the past, or to the insignificant 
things of the present. It is whatever makes us at 
home, spiritually at ease, with the great of all time. 

If the definition is so clear in the dictionary and 
in the heart of the wiser scholars, why should we 
be at pains to tell each other what we mean when 
we speak of the liberal college? Because, in the 
first place, all colleges like to be called liberal, and 
those are most eager for the title which feel the 
encroachment of the professional or technical point 
of view upon the older humanities. One may study 
the calculus for a purely humane purpose, to in- 
crease one’s store of knowledge and range of ideas; 
or one may study it in order to be an engineer. The 
difference in purpose was originally simple enough. 
But the student of engineering now insists that the 
profession he prepares for is itself one of the larger 
humanities, to enter which is a liberal education; by 
a natural increase of faith in their useful calling the 
engineers ate coming to think of their schools as 


liberal institutions, though as yet they do not often. 


claim the name, and the old-fashioned college which 
has added to its curriculum a course or two leading 
to later professional study, soon learns to argue that 


the innovation does not take away the old liberalism, 
but really strengthens it. 

I should not like to seem hostile to courses in 
engineering, or to other technical courses in our in- 
stitutions of public education. Personally I should 
like to see every citizen, of whatever age, finding the 
instruction or the aid he desires in the nearest uni- 
versity. If he wishes to be an engineer or a painte- 
or a blacksmith, I should like to see him turn to the 
university for training. No doubt, as our American 
universities learn to serve the community with 
more and more completeness we shall become ac- 
customed to think of carpentering and of plumbing 
as academic subjects. How long is it since the uni- 
versities had a welcome for the dentist, the phar- 
macist, the surgeon or the engineer? Let us hope 
that the engineer trained in the university, in the 
neighborhood of the liberal college, is broader and 
more generous-minded than if he had studied engi- 
neering in a technical school, without the humane 
environment which opens his eyes to the social, non- 
professional aspects of his work. But how shall we 
secure the humane environment? 

The second reason why we find it hard nowadays 
to define the liberal college, is the very opposite of 
the first. If there is a tendency to introduce profes- 
sional or technical courses into many of the colleges, 
it should be remembered also that many colleges 
have stood firm against such invasion, and beyond 
the shadow of question they teach nothing which 
would help man or woman to earn a living. By 
part of the definition they are liberal colleges. Hav- 
ing taken one good look at them, however, the pru- 
dent scholar declines to accept them as the illustra- 
tion of his ideal. To be liberal, education must not 
only be free from that kind of slavery which comes 
from a too close attention to making one’s living, 
but it must also prepare one to take an essential 
part in the humane efforts of life—to understand 
human nature, to enjoy the quality of human expe- 
rience. Some institutions which most courageously 
cling to the old curriculums and especially to the 
classics, unfortunately fail to demonstrate that the 
classics or the old curriculums teach men and women 
to live. In such colleges today Latin and Greek are 
still taught, and mathematics, and the other sur- 
vivals of the humanistic discipline; but the students 
are graduated without much knowledge of the 
classics, and with little love of them, and without 
any palpable disposition toward the rigor and the 
beauty of mathematical thought. 

Obviously it is not the subject that guarantees 
liberal training, though we persist in believing that 
the study of theology ought to yield another sort of 
wisdom than the study of life insurance. The lib- 
eral college may have to be defined partly in terms 
of the subjects it teaches, but partly also in terms 
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Oj its way of teaching them—perhaps most of all 
in (erms of what it does not teach. 

| have somewhat exaggerated the contrast be- 
tw en those institutions of learning which claim to 
be liberal although they offer training chiefly of a 
technical or professional kind, and those institutions 
which claim to be liberal because they teach nothing 
with which you can earn your living. These alter- 
natives do exist, but they are extremes. If we were 
spared any further complication, we might even 
{rom these extremes observe a satisfactory defini- 
tion of the liberal college. Yet we should have to 
remind ourselves of the chief weakness of the 
American college education today—the weakness 
which makes it hard to say that any college is 
liberal; we should have to remind ourselves that our 
coliege education is overwhelmingly preoccupied 
with our own moment in time, with our own spot on 
the globe, with our own private perplexities. 

Is not the fact known to us all? The educational 
prophets have been urging us to be at home in our 
environment, to be children of our own day. We 
are told to learn the world we live in. If we are 
no longer directed to the ant for moral wisdom, we 
are at least advised to consider the spider and the 
caterpillar, which seem to accept without argument 
the station and the moment of life in which instinct 
and the family chronology have placed them. We 
have made, therefore, a heroic effort in our college 
education to be contemporary. To live only in the 
moment, to imagine only one’s own place, was once 
thought to be the fate of the stupid. We have 
made it the ideal of the educated. Contemporary 
history, contemporary literature, contemporary sci- 
ence, contemporary society—as who should say con- 
temporary multiplication table, contemporary gravi- 
tation, contemporary solar system! How liberal it 
sounds, to be up-to-date. What a miracle of culture, 
to be interested in our own affairs, and to see best, 
and somewhat exclusively, what is under our nose! 

Whether or not trades and professions should 
be included in the curriculum of a liberal college, 
whether or not Latin and Greek can safely be 
omitted from it, of this one principle I personally 
have little doubt, that no college is liberal which 
trains its students to identify the excellent or the 
important exclusively with the contemporary. Not 
all epochs have been beautiful or significant; some 
of them have been less happy to live in than others. 
To discover the principles, moral or zxsthetic or 
political, which assured immortality to Troy in 
Asia Minor and comparative obscurity to Troy, 
New York, would be to free ourselves from the 
prison of egotism, and to have our part in the com- 
plete citizenship of mankind. But if what is con- 
temporary and near is always the best, then the 
poets of modern Greece are better than Homer, the 
poets of Italy today are better than Virgil or Dante, 
and our American poets, particularly those in our 
own neighborhood, are better than Whitman or 
Emerson or Poe. 
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Even if all the moments of a life were equally 
beautiful and important, it would hardly be enoug) 
to confine our attention to one of them; for life, ., 
the most contemporary of us knows, is a movin, 
thing, and to get its direction we must study the 
path it has already marked out. To know ayy. 
thing about life, therefore, we must step out of oy; 
moment to observe the moments left behind and ty 
reflect upon them. This all the more, the more 
concerned we are with the future, with the adyang. 
of experience. It is old and not new experienc 
that attains to the prophetic strain. 


By how much one man has more experience oj 
things past than another, [says Hobbes] by so much 
also he is more Prudent, and his expectations +h, 
seldomer fail him. ... And though it be called 
Prudence, when the event answereth our Expectation; 
yet in its own nature, it is but Presumption. Fo, 
the foresight of things to come, which is Providence. 
belongs only to him by whose will they are to come, 
From him only, and supernaturally, proceeds Prophecy, 
The best Prophet naturally is the best guesser, and 
the best guesser, he that is most versed and studied 
in the matters he guesses at; for he hath most Signs 
to guess by. A sign is the Event Antecedent, of the 
Consequent; and contrarily, the Consequent of the 
Antecedent, when the like Consequences have been 
observed before: And the oftener they have been ob- 
served, the less uncertain is the Sign. And therefore 
he that has most experience in any kind of business, 
has most Signs, whereby to guess at the Future time, 
and consequently is the most prudent: And so much 
more prudent than he that is new in that kind of 
business, as not to be equalled by any advantage ot 
natural and extemporary wit: though perhaps many 
young men think the contrary. 


I ought not to quote an author who wrote so 
much sense so long ago. But Hobbes seems wiser 
than some of the writers of today. Perhaps a 
really liberal education should prejudice us in favor 
of those authors who are wise. In my youth Hobbes 
enjoyed a vogue much inferior to that of Robert 
Louis Stevenson; today the college catalogues lay 
more emphasis on Bernard Shaw than on the sever- 
teenth century critic. But he is an example of what 
the truly liberal college would concern itself with. 
He is not comtemporary, and never was exclusively 
so. He has the power to reveal life to us, now 
or fifty years from now. Not for an age, but for 
all time—the men of whom this can be said, and 
only they, should be the idols of the liberal college; 
only those books and those ideas have properly 4 
place there, which in their sum do indeed constitute 
the best that has been said or thought in the world. 
The student who is graduated from a liberal college 
ought to know Hobbes; he ought also to know Pas: 
cal, and Plato and Bacon, and Homer and Spinoza 
and Galileo and Leonardo da Vinci—and those other 
giants, and all their works, of whom, alas, the list 
is not too long. Even if we agree to study the best 
that has been said or thought in the world, some of 
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us fear that there is not time enough in the college 
course to study it all. This fear is base self-flattery. 
There have not been. so many great men, nor many 
great ideas. If the curriculum is crowded now, it is 
hecause we are studying temporary things, which 
being second-rate are numerous. From all such lug- 
gage a liberal education would liberate us. 

In our study of literature, for example, we now 
spend much time on inferior authors—minor poets, 
minor novelists, minor essayists; we perhaps spend 
even more time on criticism of these authors by 
other writers less important still. If we read 
Synge’s Riders to the Sea, we soon think we must 
read a life of Synge by someone whose name we 
forget. Compared with Synge’s play, the book 
about him is unimportant; compared with King 
Lear or the Antigone, Synge’s play is unimportant. 
A liberal education in literature would, I think, teach 
us first to do without the secondary books that col- 
lect like barnacles around the masterpieces; and it 
then would teach us to distinguish among the mas- 
terpieces. I remember hearing Mr. Woodberry 
say long ago that for the educated man and woman 
this is fortunately a world of disappearing books; 
that when you begin with a love of Stephen Phillips, 
for example, you soon find him swallowed up in 
Tennyson; that when you know Tennyson well 
enough, you begin to read him in Malory or per- 
haps in Virgil; that when you know your Virgil, you 
perhaps find him, and Tennyson and Phillips, all 
contained in Homer. This was the sort of liberal 
education that Plato had in mind for us, when he 
imagined the soul as rising from the worship of a 
lower to the worship of a higher beauty. In such 
an ascent there would constantly be fewer objects 
of beauty to love—a great simplifying of the cur- 
riculum; but the beauty would be greater and the 
love stronger. 

If our courses of literature, then, attended to the 
few great poets and prosemen, the courses in his- 
tory, and those in philosophy, might confine them- 
selves to the few great historians and the few great 
philosophers. There would be difficulties here, as 
we all realize. We like to teach our own con- 
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temporary philosophy, or our private idea of his- 
tory, which unfortunately is not yet famous in the 
world. But the student of history who has mas- 
tered our ideas of ancient Greece, and in the pro- 
cess has had no leisure to read Herodotus or 
Thucydides, may be said to have missed some- 
thing. In science, too, the emphasis might well be 
upon the few essential principles of the subject. 
Some scientists, I know, feel that in their subject 
every step is essential, even sacred, and that no dis- 
crimination is possible among the links of the chain 
by which their kind of truth is lifted from the well. 
If they were right, I should feel that science was 
hardly a proper subject for the liberal college, since 
a subject so routine in its processes could teach 
no liberation of the mind. But I believe the sci- 
entists are wrong who take this attitude to- 
ward their subject, and that the peaks of scientific 
achievement can be recognized and can be made 
recognizable. 

To simplify the curriculum in this fashion, to 
choose only the best things, would be an heroic 
achievement for any college faculty. Yet a liberal! 
education would give each of us some degree of 
power to know good from evil, to be connoisseurs 
of life. I often wonder how the student is to learn 
discrimination from a curriculum which includes 
everything under the sun. The liberal college would 
be known by the many things it would decline to 
notice, as well as by its insistence on the few—the 
very few—golden accomplishments of the race. In 
a world growing so rapidly more complex, that 
education indeed would be liberal which reminded 
us always how few things are really necessary, and 
which are the necessary things. 

And some of the necessary things in a sense are 
contemporary. We should study Hobbes in a lib- 
eral college, even if he had just begun to write. We 
should choose him not because he was of our time, 
but because he seemed timeless. To discriminate, 
to derive a sense of values from experience longer 
and wider than our own, would be the fruit of 
liberal education. 

Joun Erskine. 


Gambling With Miners’ Lives 


INE explosions shock the American pub- 
M lic into a momentary realization of the 
hazards of mining. But the toll of hu- 

man lives from day to day goes by unnoticed save 
for a paragraph in the local press and an entry in 
the statisticians’ columns. A loss of 372 lives in 
explosions in a single year is horrible indeed, but 
in the same year more than six times this number 
were killed in the coal mines of the United States. 
Caught by falling rock or slate or coal; run over by 
cars and motors; electrocuted; crushed by machin- 
ery, and in numberless other ways were these other 


2,080 lives snuffed out. This record of 1923 was 
not unusual—it was typical; it is cited because it 
affords the latest complete figures. We can say 
with statistical proof that such a record. has con- 
tinued only with slight variations for the past thirty- 
six years—a death-rate of one man for practically 
every quarter-million tons of coal mined. Despite 
the remarkable advance in technical knowledge and 
engineering skill to overcome the physical impedi- 
ments to mining, and despite the development of 
labor-saving machinery, the miner continues to pay 
the same price in blood. 
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This annual toll of lives appears more horrible 
when it is realized that with the industry properly 
managed, the great majority of such tragedies could 
be prevented. Mine explosions are caused by either 
of two things, sometimes a combination of both— 
the ignition of marsh gas (methane) given off by 
the strata ; or the ignition of coal dust. The answer 
is obvious: remove the gas by adequate ventilation 
and remove the danger of the dust by wetting or 
better still by mixing with non-inflammable rock or 
shale dust. British mine regulations for the past 
five years have required rock-dust treatment of dan- 
gerous mines, the result being a complete vindica- 
tion of the method. The mines of Belgium are 
considered the most gaseous in the world, but 
through careful management and proper methods 
of prevention, no widespread explosion has oc- 
curred there in the past thirty years. Miners, man- 
agers, inspectors, engineers—everyone connected 
with the mining industry in the United States— 
possess sufficient knowledge to prevent mine ex- 
plosions, but in a highly competitive industry, with 
thousands of companies scrambling for the markets, 
production first, not safety, is the driving force. 

The safety lamp for the prevention of explosions 
has been the main reliance of the management in 
the past and even today much dependence is placed 
upon this device—it is much cheaper than the main- 
tenance of proper ventilation or the special treat- 
ment of gas and dust. But the miner is wary of 
the safety lamp. Experience has taught him what 
his British brothers learned when «ie “Davy” lamp 
was invented in England more than a hundred 
years ago—now as then it often becomes a sub- 
stitute for proper ventilation, with consequent dis- 
regard of dangerous accumulations of gas and dust. 
Moreover, the small candle power of the safety 
lamp may trick the miner into dangers other than 
gas. This holds true of the modern miner's electric 
lamp which is displacing the original safety lamp, 
the latter being mainly confined to testing purposes. 
The term “bug light’’ expresses the miner’s univer- 
sal condemnation of this electric lamp—*“about as 
much light as a lightning bug in a bottle.” The 
miner’s preference is the carbide lamp—with it he 
has a better chance to see what he is doing. But 
its open flame is admittedly dangerous in gaseous 
mines when attention to ventilation lags. 

Falls of roof or “face” claimed nearly one-half 
of the 2,452 lives of 1923. For each week of the 
year an average of twenty-two lives! The atten- 
tion of the nation was focussed for two weeks upon 
the tragic experience of a cave explorer, but these 
tragedies of the coal mines go by unhec 'ed. Since 
mining was begun this type of accident has been dis- 
missed by the mine owners with the statement, “he 
was too lazy or too greedy to set a prop and paid 
the penalty.” This slander has been repeated by 
thousands of coroners’ juries and even the Bureau 
of Mines in publications and lectures has stressed 
this “carelessness” of the miner. The cause is not 
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so easily determined though this explanation js Very 
convenient for the company’s conscience. It had jt, 
origin in the early days of mining when it was easie, 
to shift responsibility than to study the problem, 

Into this class of accident must fall the greate 
number of those recognized as part of the natur,! 
hazards of mining. Of all the accidents in an; 
around the mine, here is where the skill and know. 
edge of the miner largely determine whether or no; 
he escapes injury. But the skill of the most exp. 
rienced miner, is of little avail if he has no time tp 
apply it. To work safely under dangerous natura) 
conditions, one must work leisurely. With the eco. 
nomic pressure of an insufficient wage, with only 
an intermittent chance to work, and with this ay. 
gravated by the uncertainty of the daily “turn,” the 
result is hurry, with the best eye on production, 
Safety becomes a secondary consideration. 

The piece-work basis of pay deserves considera 
tion here. The present-day tendency, insisted upon 
by coal companies, is a larger and ever larger jn. 
dividual production. This is expressed in the com. 
pany’s choice of young men in preference to the 
older men of longer experience. The superiority 
of the American coal miner in the matter of individ. 
ual production is maintained at a high cost of human 
life. 

Another factor in these accidents at the coal 
“face,” and one entirely overlooked by both the 
management and the Bureau of Mines, is the hap- 
hazard placing of men as “buddies” without regard 
to differences of race, religion and temperament. 
Talk about codperation, the keynote of all safety 
lectures, here is where coéperation really means 
something! And what sort of codperation can be 
had between a Catholic and a Communist, for ex 
ample, a “hunky” and a “hundred-percenter,”’ an 
old man set in his ways and a young, impatient 
hustler? With safety depending entirely on what 
one sees and hears, backed up by knowledge and ex 
perience, and where judgment is often the deciding 
factor, accord between “buddies” is extremely im- 
portant. . 

Haulage accidents in coal mines are responsible 
for a startling number of deaths. In 1923 the total, 
413 men, exceeds even the number killed by 
plosions. This fact becomes more tragic when It's 
known that such accidents are largely attributable to 
faulty equipment. To stop for repairs would inter 
rupt the stream of coal coming from the “face 
the “bottom,” the crime of crimes in a coal! mine. 
Hoisting must continue, the chance is taken, and the 
accident—well, a little bad luck. Proper inspection 
of equipment—not a book inspection but one with# 
personal responsibility attached—would prevent 
many such accidents, but “record hoists” must b¢ 
paid for. : 2 

A few coal companies in recent years have inst 
tuted what they call the “Safety Inspector’ whos 
duty it is to prevent accidents through “‘codperation 
and education.” I have been told by many such 
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en that their instructions were to “go as far as you 
like, but don’t do anything that will curtail produc- 
tion or increase its cost.” This leaves the Safety In- 
spector with little to do save wander about a mine 
advising “the setting of a prop there,” “the taking 
down of that piece of rock” and other unwelcome 
advice. The miner’s resentment is quite natural 
and not without justification does he claim “I know 
a damn sight more about this room than he does— 
I’m in it all day and he only comes in for a few 
minutes at a time.” The Inspector may teach a 
night class—usually small—in ‘First Aid’; the 
superintendent will boast of the company’s efforts 
toward accident prevention and complain of lack of 
coéperation from the miners; and accidents will 
continue as of yore. 

The real worth of this widely-advertised safety 
movement is epitomized in two signs at a mine in 
central Illinois. On the smoke-stack in figures six 
feet high, RECORD HOIST, 5,346 TONS; on a 
beam just above the miners’ entrance to the cage, a 

athetic little enamel sign in letters three inches 
high, Safety First. 

The Bureau of Mines has done good work in its 
experimental stations in the study of mine explo- 
sions, their cause and prevention. This problem 
was one that could be taken into the laboratory and 
studied, with the results later verified in experi- 
mental mines. It was merely a matter of apparatus 
with trained chemists and engineers working in their 
elements. That explosions have continued with all 
their frightfulness is no fault of the Bureau of 
Mines inasmuch as it is without power to compel 
the application of its findings. 

In the field of First Aid the Bureau’s work is 
worthy of praise. Many a miner has cause to re- 
member gratefully the service of First Aid men 
trained by the Bureau's representatives in the travel- 
ling cars. As for mine rescue work, it is practically 
agreed that its results have been a great disappoint- 
ment. 

In the study of mine accidents other than ex- 
plosions the Bureau of Mines apparently began with 
the theory that the average miner is a moron and 
that most mine accidents can be traced to his igno- 
rance, greed and carelessness. A good illustration 
of this viewpoint is contained in a Bureau publica- 
tion, Dangerous and Safe Practices in Bituminous 
Coal Mines, a pamphlet of a hundred pages of pho- 
tographic examples ranging from the obvious to the 
ridiculous. The reaction of every miner I have 
asked to examine this pamphlet has been expressed 
in gufaws or profanity, the butt being the “‘pro- 
fessors” in the Bureau of Mines. The Bureau 
underestimates the skill of the foreign miner—as 
if a miner’s inability to speak the English language 
would necessarily preclude any knowledge of coal 
mining! Europe has sent this country great num- 
bers of experienced miners; moreover, many miners 
bearing foreign names are of the second generation 
i America. Proceeding on the theory of the ig- 
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norant miner, these experts concentrate on the 
individual to make him always conscious of the 
dangers to be avoided, disregarding the problem 
of providing a safer environment. What would you 
think of a highway commissioner who tried to edu- 
cate people to drive carefully over a bad picce of 
road as a substitute for repairing the road? Always 
is the miner admonished, “Work right. There is 
only one way to work right and that is to work 
safe.” So the good work of preventing accidents 
by warnings and slogans and signs goes on. 

The truth is the Bureau of Mines has failed to 
reach the miner. Its viewpoint has in the main been 
absorbed from the operators in whose opinion the 
miners’ laziness, greed and ignorance account for 
most mine accidents. The miner has not been able 
to speak out strongly enough nor often enough to 
impress on the public his analysis of mine accidents. 
More articulate and closer to the avenues of pub- 
licity, the operator has been able to get his view- 
point over, not only to the public but to the Bureau 
of Mines. 

Another criticism of the Bureau of Mines is the 
continued false optimism of its reports. A reading 
of the prefaces without a close scrutiny of the fig- 
ures leaves the impression that the accident rate in 
coal mines is being steadily lowered. Quoting from 
the preface to Miners’ Circular No. 22: “In 1907, 
4.81 men were killed out of every 1,000 employed 
in the coal mines of this country. In 1916 the num- 
ber killed per 1,000 employed was 3.03.” The 
Bureau optimist fails to state that in the year 1907 
two explosions accounted for 600 deaths, making 
the death-rate for that year exceptionally high. 
Obviously it should not be taken as a point of com- 
parison. The effort toward optimism appears even 
more strained when it is noted how widely separated 
are the years chosen for comparison. We learn from 
Bulletin No. 241, Coal Mine Fatalities in the U. S., 
1923, that “the fatality rate per million tons was 
3.82 as compared with 4.15 for 1922, a decline of 
about 8 percent. The average rate for the decade 
ending with 1922 was 4.11. This reduction of 8 
percent in the fatal accident rate per million tons is 
equivalent to the saving of 210 lives—that is, had 
the fatality rate of 1922 continued through 1923, 
the number of lives lost would have been 210 more 
than they actually were.” A recent press dispatch 
says that the Bureau announces a death-rate of 4.27 
per million tons for 1924. Now, if someone is to 
take the credit for “saving’’ the 8 percent or 210 
lives in 1923, who is to take the blame for the addi- 
tional loss of 11 percent in 1924 over 1923? By 
inference a natural fluctuation is made to appear as 
an improvement in the situation. ; 

What of the Miners’ Union? Much might be 
said, but boiled down the answer is that the union 
officials are kept busy adjusting disputes concerning 
wages and working conditions. Besides, the oper- 
ators are extremely jealous of encroachments upon 
their rights as managers of the industry, yielding 
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nothing not “nominated in the bond.” State laws 
for mine safety are the result of the union’s political 
activities; to correct any evasion of these laws the 
union is obliged to appeal to the State Inspection 
Bureaus. Higher union officials sometimes parti- 
cipate in safety conferences, but as yet the Miners’ 
Union has no definite program of accident preven- 
tion. 

The individual operator is not to be blamed for 
the situation. In this highly competitive industry 
yielding to humanitarianism would lead him straight 
to bankruptcy. Nor can we hope for any appreciable 
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reduction in the accident rate in coal mines with the 
miner shut out from the affairs of management. In 
any adequate program for safety it is indispensab}, 
that the miner be recognized as a responsible party 
in the industry; whether this is to be achieved 
through the public ownership of the mines or 
through clauses in the wage contract under private 
ownership, is a matter for the future to disclose 
One thing is certain, the things that need to be done 
cannot and will not be done with the industry map, 
aged as at present. 
Epwarp A. Wieck. 


The Ineffectual Mr. Coolidge 


O any unbiassed observer, who does not dig 

below surface facts, the amazing strength of 

Mr. Coolidge with the people and his equally 
amazing weakness in Congress must seem an absurd 
contradiction. The two facts, plain to all, simply 
do not check up. No ordinary process of reasoning 
seems sufficient to reconcile them. 

Mere denunciation of Congress is an evasion, not 
an answer, although it is the favorite reply of the 
President’s defenders. Congress is elected by the 
people just as is the President and is responsive to 
the same popular sentiment. It is easy, of course, 
to understand that, when it is controlled by one party 
and the Executive belongs to the other, conflicts 
arise and futility results. When, however, the great 
power of the presidential office is considered, and 
when both are of the same party, it is hard to com- 
prehend why, for instance, a Republican President 
on the threshold of his term with thousands of polit- 
ical plums to distribute, and the lustre of a seven 
million popular majority at the polls still bright on 
his brow, should be unable to obtain from a Repub- 
lican Senate confirmation of an appointment to his 
Cabinet, or muster more than a bare one-third vote 
to sustain his veto. That such a President, under 
such conditions, should consistently have the policies 
he advocates rejected, and the measures he opposes, 
without exception, forced upon him, is practically 
without precedent. 

That this is what has happened to Mr. Coolidge 
is the simple truth. The bald facts leave no escape 
from the conclusion that, however sound his ideas 
and correct his position, as an executive and a party 
leader he has in the past two years established an 
extraordinary record for feebleness and futility. 
Compare it, for a moment, with “Al” Smith’s bril- 
liant record at Albany, made in the face of a hostile 
Republican majority in both branches of the Legis- 
lature. The contrast is so striking that it is unnec- 
essary to make the logical deduction. It makes itself. 
If what has happened half a dozen times to Mr. 
Coolidge had happened once to the British Prime 
Minister, the resignation of the government would 
immediately have followed and a new election been 
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held. In America, failure of support does not les. 
sen by a day the fixed four year term. Mr. Coolidge 
has not had one adverse vote from Congress in two 
years, he has had six or seven. His inability to cet 
Congress to pass his pet bills, or to prevent Con. 
gress from passing its own, has been demonstrate: 
at least thus often. It happened before his election 
and since. It happened in the Senate and in the 
House. It happened with the Senate elected before 
he became President and it has happened with the 
new Senate. 

A list of the distasteful things Congress has done 
to Mr. Coolidge runs all the way from the shelving 
of his World Court pleas, and the ignoring of his 
agricultural recommendations, to the passing of 
the bonus over his veto and the insertion of the 
Japanese exclusion clause against his protest, not to 
mention the rejection of his appointments and the 
raising of its own salary. When it is analyzed and 
reviewed, it is an astounding record, the full force 
and significance of which is not grasped by the 
American people because it has not been fairly nor 
fully presented to them. The literal fact is that in 
two years Mr. Coolidge has failed to put through 
a single thing he wanted, and has had put through, 
in spite of him, all of the things he particularly did 
not want. That statement will not be disputed by 
any posted person. 

Notwithstanding these undeniable facts, climay- 
ing with the historic and humiliating rejection of his 
candidate for Attorney-General, we find two things 
unmistakably clear: 

First, that the great business and financial forces 
of the country are still more solidly back of Mr. 
Coolidge than of any President in a generation; 

Second, the press support and protection given 
Mr. Coolidge is still greater than that any other 
President ever had. 

In America—and in most other countries—pub- 
lic sentiment is made, not reflected, by the business 
interests and the newspapers. Between them, they 
give the public its political views. Between them, 
they have created a feeling, general throughout the 
country, that Mr. Coolidge is a safe, sound, sincer¢ 
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h the man. If the one word, “ineffectual,” is added, that 
a comes fairly close to being an accurate description 
¢ 


of the President. 

These two forces—the business interests and the 
newspapers—are almost—not quite, but almost— 
as solidly back of him now, in spite of his record of 
failures, as they were before he made it. And, 
such is the power of propaganda, and the difficulties 
of getting a clear picture to the people, that the con- 


at Hnued and unbroken support of these two elements 
* has thus far prevented general public recognition 
™ that it is a record of failures. 
Right here, of course, it is pertinent to ask why, 
under the circumstances, this support is so unshaken. 
The most adequate answer is this—people today 
groan under the weight of taxes, as they have not 
” groaned before, and there was never a time when 
; a governmental economy and tax reduction seemed so 
“Se HM desirable. At the start and in his first message, 
0 Ti Mr. Coolidge struck the economy key. There was 
) get ‘ x: . 
ft nothing original about that. Every public man does 
~"" Bi the same thing. However, it was followed by the 
meg presentation of the Mellon bill, a measure which 
ors aroused in the breast of big business almost unpre- 
a cedented enthusiasm. It proposed such a lovely and 
aa luscious cut in the surtaxes on large individual and 
oes corporate incomes that over night the whole busi- 
lone ness: banking and railroad world slid behind Mr. 
wR Coolidge and there froze solid. And with them 
f rx went a newspaper support such as had heretofore 
af only been accorded a war president. That’s where 
the he was elected. . 
ep And they are still back of him—business men, 
the fq tailroad executives, bankers, newspapers. These 
‘a really constitute the country. The rest either swing 
'.. fin behind them, or are too negligible to count. It is 
; he true the Mellon bill upon which they had set their 
me hearts did not get through Congress last time. It 
tin YS literally shot to pieces by the Coolidge opposi- 
ugh 
ugh, ° e 
‘i Race-Suicide 
“ia E international Neo-Malthusian and Birth 
ra Control Conference held in New York from 
sails March 25 to 31 was not interrupted—as 
~ Bj some people had feared, and others hoped—by any 
rces  S't Of hooligans. A noteworthy group of experts 
Mr. 24 specialists, social, medical and scientific, contrib- 
uted sixty odd papers to the program. As was to be 
ven “pected, there was uniformity in the conclusions 
her and a multiplicity in approach which was most sig- 
nificant; indeed, the problem was shown against so 
jub- Many different backgrounds and from so many 
ress fy *2gles that an uncritical enthusiast might be excused 
hey fg @ belief that in birth control was a panacea for all 
em, y Suman ills. Though this is unfortunately not true, 
the tS no exaggeration to say that the problem of 
ere fg Population inevitably dominates the solution of all 


other problems, social and international. Socially, 
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tion, and a measure passed wholly different in detail 
and principle to the one Mr. Coolidge advocated. 
Reluctantly and under pressure, he signed it. It cut 
the taxes on the small incomes, not the large ones, 
thus rejecting the basic principle of the Coolidge- 
Mellon-Wall Street-newspaper creed, that the real 
way to lighten the load of the little fellow is to 
lighten the big fellow’s load first. 

Naturally, there was bitter disappointment in 
business circles, but Mr. Coolidge promised that, if 


elected, .: the next session he would enact a new 
Mellon 4i'. His recent defeat in the new Senate, 
made >" vy votes in his own party, indicates 
consid+:a loubt as to whether he can “make 


good” next time any more than he did the last. 
Still the prospect and the promise are enough to 
hold his support together with a fair degree of 
solidity. It has slipped a little, but it has not slipped 
much, 

It is a rather absurd situation. The newspapers 
and the business interests so overwhelmingly com- 
mitted themselves to him in the campaign that now 
when the inherent helplessness of the man is begin- 
ning to be revealed, they valiantly struggle to keep 
from admitting, even to themselves, that their hero 
is not as heroic as he seemed. To confess their 
judgment so far off the mark, so soon after his 
inauguration would put these editors and business 
leaders in a position far too foolish to be comfort- 
able. It is too much to expect of them—certainly 
now. Besides, there is no sense in shifting support. 
There is no place else to go. They are beginning to 
suspect they will not get what they want through 
Mr. Coolidge, because he has not the strength to 
give it, but they certainly will not get it from anyone 
else. They put him in for four years, and there he 
is to the end of the row—sincere, sound, solemn— 
and ineffectual. 

FRANK R. KENT. 


No Murder 


birth control is at present an instructive form of 
class privilege: it belongs to the dominating class as 
definitely as money-control, and as with money the 
plight of the unprivileged menaces the privileged. 
Internationally all our hopes of abolishing war are 
bound up with it. Indeed we might say that the 
only people not fiddling while New York and all 
civilization is burning, are those who are alive to the 
population question. 

Naturally, there was much incompatibility of out- 
look within the conference, and arguments for birth 
control advocated by one group tended sometimes 
to nullify the arguments of another group. Thus 
the social workers and doctors were most anxious 
to convince public opinion of the folly of denying 
all knowledge of contraception to a woman who 
was bound to be killed by her next pregnancy, or 
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to a struggling family well able to maintain two 
but not more children, or to a woman whose off- 
spring would be diseased or subnormal and a burden 
thenceforth to the community: as it in no way af- 
fected their position they were quite willing to com- 
bat the argument that birth control was race-suicide 
by referring to vital statistics which prove that a 
low birth rate means a low death rate and no inter- 
ference with the natural increase of population. 
Now to the sociologist who knows perfectly well 
that England, for example, would be better off with 
fifteen million fewer inhabitants this is somewhat of 
a stab in the back: and his argument is developed 
along quite different lines. 

Again there was the personal equation: some of 
the doctors emphasized strongly the need to abolish 
legal prohibition of their giving advice on con- 
traceptives. Now everybody knows that many doc- 
tors have fought an exceedingly difficult battle on 
this point, and that the laws must go needs no em- 
phasizing, but when a doctor refuses to break the 
law to save a life, he reveals a worse thing than a 
bad law and that is his own lack of a sense of fit- 
ness. Doctors as a class are the most conservative, 
law-respecting, unimaginative class of citizen: no- 
body except a schoolmaster can succeed in being so 
little man of the world, in the better sense. How- 
ever, the main point worth noticing here is that 
some of them do not realize that for every person 
who asks advice of a doctor about birth control, 
ninety-nine get what they want from sources, which, 
even in New York, are far more accessible. It was 
of course laughable that Dr. Haine, reading a 
translation of a German paper, had to substitute 
the general word “device” for the particular term in 
the text, in order to avoid being arrested and im- 
prisoned for obscenity, it was amusing that lantern 
slides of clinical work were replaced by the censor 
with a slide of the American flag, but everybody 
knows that the law is a jackass and acts accordingly; 
and legalizing the giving of information by a doctor 
will not in itself produce much effect except in ex- 
ceptional cases. The important fact is not so much 
the ridiculous laws, but that any educated doctor 
should refuse to break them in the interests of a 
human life, when he must know that they are broken 
daily by most intelligent people as a prudential 
measure as well as by the vicious who are not 
stopped by a law from making the world safe for 
viciousness. But this is part of a larger problem. 
The stale breath of public opinion thinks that birth 
control is in some way indecent, because it does not 
realize that sex plays a part in life beyond bare 
legs on Broadway and the things little boys chalk 
upon walls. Perhaps Dr. Max Schlapp went too 
far in attributing the vice of extreme puritanism to 
faults in the endocrine system, but he was at least 
right in pointing out the existence of that vice. 
While sex is regarded as unclean, birth control will 
not be respectable: but the problem at once goes 
beyond the range of neo-Malthusianism. 
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Among so many it is invidious to mention specig) 
lecturers by name, but the conference was indeb; 
to Dr. Ira S. Wile for his frankly agnostic pape 
agnostic not about birth control and its necessity 
but about our knowledge of the criteria needed ( 
rectly we turn from the purely negative side to th 
constructive and positive. The best results of ; 
conference would be first to convince people th, 
the subject of birth control is not parochial, not , 
question of the bastard sister of infant welfare }, 
ing legitimized, but the most vital, urgent ay 
dangerous question of all time; and second that y 
must set to work not only on birth contro! prop, 
ganda among the masses, but on the huge volum 
of scientific research required to enable us to use th 
power it gives to humanity. We know nothing , 
all positive about all sorts of vital problems, every 
specialist has his own drum to beat. For exampl 
there was Prof. P. W. Whiting who said tha 
morons were due to a “single recessive Mendelia 
factor,” that is, that the adult who could only pas 
a certain standard in highly artificial intelligenc 
tests had inherited his detect from his parents a 
cording to Mendelian laws; and there was Prof, 
Max Schlapp who showed that children were bo 
idiots because the mother’s ductless glands were: 
out of order through shock during pregnancy. Only 
in a state of rudimentary knowledge do respect 
able scientists allow themselves to generalize thus, 
In so far as there remain intelligent people uncon 
vinced of the importance of controlling birth con 
trol—for that is the point, not birth control merely 
which is always with us; are we to let it be monop 
olized for anti-social uses or to adopt it for socia 
uses as well?—the first step is to destroy th 
mythology used by its opponents in their attacks. 
Ten smiling children down and a hundred healthy 
descendants on your golden wedding day is the so 
of thing which is put up as the alternative to t 
controlled small family. The Conference did goo 
service by showing that the real alternative ss 
bachelors afraid to incur the responsibilities of mar 
riage, or bankrupt, harassed, irritable fathers 
mothers like vegetables, colorless, jaded, ¢zpressed 
high infant mortality, still births, illegal abortions 
cripples, imbeciles. Indeed we must admit tha 
though the loins of Father Abraham were doubt 
less good in their place, that place has now bee 
obliterated by the New York skyline and our mo 
ern civilization and that it is no use crying [0 
the moon. 

Once the golden chimera of a pastora! alterna 
tive is blown away, the question is seen to resolv 
itself into death control through birth conirol 
Mankind is both the plants and the gardener; ! 
a limited space we can grow but a certain numbe 
of seeds. Plant more and the seedlings will > 
stunted, many will die and all may be starved—tha 
is China; the gardener can break down his neig 
bor’s wall and plant next door—that is every letha 
nation in western civilization; or he can limit h 
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ds and count on raising all of them—that is the 


eague of Low-Birth Nations” of the future, to 


N special 
indebted 


© Paper fore Harold Cox. The only question is whether 
‘ecessity® prefer plague, pestilence and famine as our 
eded gj pers and the paving of our progress to the moral- 
le to thes heaven with gnarled and stunted women and 
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dren, or are willing to “tamper with nature.” 
e people seem to have lost the courage of primi- 
¢ man in the face of nature; the savage to whom 
ture must have been far more mysterious and 
ngerous than she can be to Babbitt today, tam- 
red with her when he began to use fire, to plough 


| propa ds, to wear clothes, to tame animals, but the 
Volumefiliodern fundamentalist though he will cause his 
) use theM@ildren to pass through the fire unto the Moloch 
thing af war, will not tamper with nature—the human 
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ience is a parti-colored bird. It is along the 
es of birth control and national futures that the 
eo-Malthusian League must devote most of its 
ergies. The medical aspects are so clear that it 
nnot be long before the immediate and simpler 
jects are attained. Already in many parts of the 
prid the practice of birth control occupies in count- 
ss minds the same position as teeth cleaning: the 
bly reason why it is not talked about is that it con- 
ins no element of mystery. But it is only at that 
pint that the new problems arise. 

Thus one speaker said that Malthus had been 
sproved in so far as there was no need to go to 
ar for bread. ‘True, wars are not fought for 
ead, but they are fought for the jam. Man has 
ng ago refused to live by bread alone and the 
hole problem has become tremendously tangled 
y that unknown quantity the standard of living: 
ars are fought because groups of men are discon- 
ted with their standard of living. Whenever the 
rth rate is high the standard of living is low, but 
is in itself does not lead to discontent, nor war; 
we see by once more turning to China. It is only 
hen changing circumstances lead to a rapid drop 
the standard of living that discontent leads to 
ar; such a period engulfs us at present in the West 
d especially in America. Never in the history of 
te world has so high a standard of living existed 
in America at the present moment, hence the 
eater need of America for a progressively dimin- 
hing birth rate. American can absorb a far larger 
ppulation, but you do not wait till the glass is full to 
verflowing before beginning to turn off the tap. 
Perhaps, however, it is England which best illus- 
tes the dangers of the future: her population 
me into being at the direct call of coal and iron: 
he coal age is well-nigh over and England can 
‘ver hope to employ her population to the full 
gain: there is literally nothing to look forward to 
@ her, unless the population is rapidly reduced. 
i the face of such stupendous problems as these the 
portance of such a conference as the present 
keds no sort of emphasis: it is, however, worth 
hile noting that pioneers like Mrs. Margaret 
nger, who began by an emotional reaction to the 
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problems of a few sick and derelict women, by their 
human sympathy were led to put their finger upon 
the most universal of all human problems. In so 
doing they have been opposed by all the small minds 
but they have the excellent example of Prometheus 
with which to fortify themselves. Science and its 
advances have always appeared obscene to some 
men, but the possibility of holding such a confer- 
ence in New York only four and a half years after 
the famous piece of hypocrisy triumphant staged 
at the Town Hall is an indication that the vestments 
even of hypocrisy wear out in course’ of time. 
There must, however, be no hypocrisy within the 
neo-Malthusian movement itself and the less such 
phrases as “our debt to posterity” are used by its 
supporters the better for all. Race-suicide, if by 
that is meant the drastic reduction of population, 
needs no apology and no whitewashing: criminal 
neglect no matter in what holy name of the warn- 
ings of science as to the dangers of unrestricted 
population is, however, indeed self-murder. But no 
more important question came before the Confer- 
ence than the incentive to have children which can 
be offered to intelligent men and women, and it is 
in this connection that the phrase “debt to posterity” 
is so ill-advised. Unlike the sexual instinct the ma- 
ternal and paternal instincts seem in the eyes of 
the moralist not to be in need of control. No one 
was ever ostracized for excessive indulgence in 
them, but quite a good case can be made out for 
the point of view that to bear a child today is an 
unwarrantable piece of self-indulgence on the part 
of the parents. That child is forced by our econ- 
omic system to be an exploiter or to be exploited; 
he has an even chance of being killed in a war; he 
will spend nearly all his life doing work of little 
interest to himself and useless to everyone else. 
As far as “debt to posterity” is concerned the boot 
is manifestly on the other leg: but thank Heaven we 
have all got some honest paternal selfishness left 
or the world would have even fewer intelligent fami- 
lies than it does possess. Once more the solution 
goes farther than the program of such a conference. 
Joun Lancpon-DaviIes. 


The Song-Sparrow 


Like the rusty can cocked over my grindstone 
Dripping its silvery drops, the song-sparrow sings, 
A spray of notes out of his frail throat flown 
Over the fallow world. Loudly he sings 


And the fine rain of the sun drills in the air 

Riddling his branch with light, though along the ground 
Shadows are rising on their knees who hear 

Earth turn towards darkness with a most solemn sound. 


Yet all tonight his voice will vibrate on 
His echo shake the heavens until in showers 
Like loosened petals the white stars rain down. 
Tomorrow we'll be finding the first flowers. 
SCHUYLER JACKSON. 
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The Russian Wheat Crop Fails 


of the American farmer depends to a con- 

siderable degree upon the state of the world 
market. President Coolidge’s majority last Novem- 
ber was augmented by the sudden and unprecedented 
increase in the price of farm products, and, in par- 
ticular, wheat. This increase was at least in part 
the result of inadequate crops in other countries; 
though the subsequent boom which carries wheat 
over $2 was not warranted by the facts, as the sen- 
sational collapse of recent weeks—the most exten- 
sive ever recorded in an equal period of time—has 
demonstrated. 

In looking ahead to see what is in store for the 
coming year, the condition of the world market is a 
factor of prime importance; and it is therefore news 
of great interest that in one country another dis- 
astrous failure of the wheat crop is impending. 
Russia, which before the war produced considerably 
more wheat than did the United States, and in 1923 
exported nearly 400,000 tons, must import during 
1925 an amount which Soviet officials estimate at 
$00,000 tons, and is probably nearer to 1,000,000. 
If she is able to finance imports of such size her 
purchase will have a decided effect upon the worid 
market; if she is not, she will have to pass through 
another terrible famine. 

The difficult situation in which Russia finds herself 
is due chiefly to accidents of the weather. In the 
summer of 1924 a drouth, less severe than the 
catastrophic one of 1921, but still serious, put an end 
to all wheat exports. Attention was then concen- 
trated on the winter planting. According to official 
reports, the area seeded to winter wheat in 1924 
was fully as large as or larger than that of the pre- 
ceding year. There were some apprehensions regard- 
ing poor seed, but these were soon forgotten in the 
presence of even more disturbing factors. 

Alarming reports came in from various localities 
regarding ravages by insects and other pests; before 
the snow came it was estimated officially that about 
a quarter of the winter wheat was thus affected. 
But on top of this misfortune came another. The 
winter just past has been singularly free from snow; 
and in February ice descended upon the land. As 
soon as this ice melts some of the grain is certain to 
mould. The Soviet government estimates that at 
least a million acres will thus be lost. This amount 
of land and another million and a half acres or 
more, ruined by insects, must be completely re- 
seeded, for which purpose seed must be taken from 
the amount that is on hand for the - spring 
planting. 

But unfortunately there is not enough seed avail- 
able for this purpose. For several months stren- 
uous efforts have been made by the Moscow govern- 
ment to distribute seed, a process which has been 
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carried through clumsily and inadequately. 
shortage in seed, all told, will amount to 150. 
or 200,000 tons, according to official estimate. Tj 
deficit cannot be met from Russian stocks and my 
be obtained abroad. | 

To this, however, must be added the amount 
grain which at the barest minimum will need tp 
imported to carry the population through the yg: 


The present estimates of the Commissariat of [npmpint. 
nal Trade say that 500,000 tons constitute a As 
minimum which must be imported. This cstimffilly on 
in my judgment, is extremely conservative. |; MBope 


made without any knowledge of the exact damy 
sustained by the winter wheat, or of the acreage ¢ 
yield of the spring crop. 

In the case of the latter there is another facy 
which adds to the difficulty. Unusually large qu: 
tities of cattle have been slaughtered in the past 
months, because of the shortage of fodder crops. | 
deed, due to lack of refrigeration facilities ¢ 
amount of meat forced suddenly upon the mark 
was so large that the price declined rapidly. Ty 
shortage of cattle extends to horses; and in con 
quence Russia has fewer draft animals than she h 
had for several years past. This, of course, increas 
the difficulties under which the peasants must wo 
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In view of all these factors I believe present offcig 
estimates of import requirements are only half 

. en a 

large as the facts demand; and that Russia wis .. 

probably need _ least one million tons of fore asy 



















grain. 

Can she arrange such large imports? That 
mains to be seen. Her export trade has sho 
considerable falling off since she stopped the 
portation of grain. During the last three mont 
of 1923 her total exports equalled 107.4 milli 
gold rubles at pre-War prices. Of this amount 70 
million rubles represented foodstuffs. During t 
corresponding period of 1924 the exports of foo 
stufis equalled only 16.7 million rubles, with ¢ 
total exports amounting to 74.8 millions. Theb 
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ance of trade was still in her favor during Octobo p.., 
December, 1924, but it totalled only 13.3 milli@i yy 
rubles, as compared with 60.8 millions during t nay at 


corresponding period of 1923. 
Since the disappearance of the grain exports, R 
sia has made strenuous efforts to increase the 4 
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ports of other products. She has not succeeded bt fF 
this with regard to timber, her second largest expo Fray 
item: the volume of timber exports during the lai¢.’, | 
three months of 1924 was actually smaller thang j¢ 


during the corresponding period of 1923. Shed 
put across her frontiers in 1924 more flax MMPrante; 
petroleum than in 1923, but this increase was "@Bfter ¢ 
nearly sufficient to make up the losses incurred in Uc. 

grain trade. Russia’s actual purchasing pow@ Pray 
abroad this year is noticeably smaller than it WMelepho 
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tyear. It constitutes but a slight basis for wheat 
orts. 

Russia may be able to use for the purpose of buy- 
« wheat some of her stocks of gold and foreign 
y encies. But this would be a dangerous step. 





1505 ese stocks are earmarked as cover for the cher- 
te, Typnetz currency, established with great difficulty 
ind mmring the past two years. A withdrawal of any 


nsiderable portion of them might entail again 
nount qqprious monetary difficulties within the country. As 
is, currency inflation has been going on steadily 


ed to 

he yeqme months past, and is fast reaching the straining 

of Lntelgmpint. 

tute gp As for foreig. commercial credits, their availabil- 

-stimamy on an adequate scale seems scarcely within the 
It Mope of possibilities, in view of the breaxdown of 
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WO of my neighbors are working mothers. 
Frances Manning was in college with me, 
ind lives next door. Her husband is a young 
vyer with a future. They have two little children, 
ely “spaced,” and an excellent Swiss housekeeper, 
ho does the cooking, directs the cleaning and 
undry, and disciplines the children in their parents’ 
bsence. My other neighbor, Mary McGuire, lives 
the little street in the rear. Her husband clerks 
the corner grocery store. She too has two chil- 
. en and a “housekeeper”; her housekeeper is an 
‘4 Willd woman who is too feeble to work; she does 
‘orei@easy work, like minding children.” 

The economic bases of the two households make 
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hat interesting contrast. Frances has a salary of two 
hoWindred and fifty dollars a month in an advertising 
the Gi ce: she pays her housekeeper one hundred dol- 
_ rs, and in honest moments grants that one hundred 
mili 




















ollars more goes for lunches and car-fares and the 
er expenses involved in her working away from 
ome. Mary makes fourteen dollars a week in a 
kle factory. Out of this she pays her house- 
ceper three dollars, and manages to clear about ten 
ollars to add to the family budget. 
Frances works because she wants to work; she 
not domestic, and does not enjoy child care. We 
lay at once grant her claim that she is fully self- 
ipporting, in spite of her domestic handicaps. 
ary works because she has to. Bill McGuire earns 
ly eighty dollars a month, and the rent alone in 
heir little street is thirty dollars. 
Frances’s husband is tremendously proud of his 
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he - ife’s ability. He helps to put the babies to bed, 
+, a: a child is sick they take turns at night duty. 
) 


ary’s husband takes his wife’s work entirely for 
anted, and never thinks about it at all. She looks 
. the babies herself at night, when they are 


Frances keeps her own name; she has it in the 
ephone book and on her cards, and corrects peo- 
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Russia’s negotiations with Great Britain and the 
deadlock of her pourparlers with France. 

There still remains foreign philanthropy. It will 
be remembered that in the great famine of 1921-22, 
American philanthropy, ‘public and private, raised 
many millions for relief of Russian sufferers by the 
purchase of surplus American grain. Whether a 
similar appeal would have equally successful results 
in 1925 is an open question. Even if it did, that 
amount of money would scarcely purchase more 
than half as much wheat as when the market was at 
its lowest ebb. 

Put the bravest face on it that you will, and the 
coming year still has an ominous look for the people 
of Russia. 

Leo PAsvoLsky. 


Working Mothers 


ple who happén to call her “Mrs.” Mary keeps 
her own name too; not because her personality is of 
any interest to her—as a matter of fact she has 
never even heard the word. She calls herself Miss 
because she finds it easier to get and keep a job. If 
the boss knows you are married he is apt to suspect 
that a sick child or a husband is in the offing, absorb- 
ing some of your energy and Mary has noticed that 
in slack times the married women are apt to be the 
first to go. 

Frances and her husband are intensely interested 
in the “experiment” they are conducting. They 
talk about it continually. You know them, as well 
as 1 do. Mary and Bill are quite inarticulate; if 
they tried to describe their arrangement they would 
search for a much grimmer word than “experi- 
ment.” Frances can tell you “how it works” so 
much better than I can that I shall not try. The 
rest of this article is chiefly about Mary. 

If I had wished to get the proportion right I 
should have begun with fifty or a hundred Marys in- 
stead of one. For the few thousand mothers in 
“professional” work there are in all probability a 
half million “industrial” mothers in the United 
States. In Pennsylvania alone, out of 700,000 
women “gainfully employed,” more than 100,000 
are married. This figure does not include the 
widowed—separated—divorced—all the once-mar- 
ried who, as well as the married, may have little 
children to support. On a conservative estimate, 
there must be something like 100,000 little children 
in this state alone who are cared for daily apart 
from their own mothers. 

Industrial mothers—in contrast with their lively 
“professional” sisters—are inarticulate, uncomplain- 
ing, preoccupied. They join the gray stream of 
women pouring into our mills and factories in the 
early mornings; we see only their patient backs and 
be-draggled knots of hair as they clean their way 
painfully across miles and miles of shining tile; 
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sometimes a chance word from a department store 
clerk makes us realize that she too, with all her 
spruce neutrality of face and dress, is the mother of 
little children. But in general Americans still re- 
gard the working mother as a kind of social acci- 
dent; we assume vaguely that the relief agencies 
are “looking out” for her; even in the face of 
the appalling increase that the census figures reg- 
ister we somehow regard her stay in industry as 
temporary. 

Out of the gray mist that has enshrouded her 
figure a kind of composite photograph of the indus- 
trial mother is beginning to emerge. Certain pieces 
of research, government reports, census figures— 
all help to fill in the outlines. We can see that she 
is young—about thirty-five, as a rule. Her family 
is small—there are usually only two or three chil- 
dren, and they are past infancy. Somehow she 
“sticks it” through their babyhood; even the Day 
Nursery—that catch-all of the economic residue 
among working mothers—is almost empty of little 
babies. She is a full-time worker, and is found in 
every kind of occupation open to wo.nen, not in 
the unskilled group alone, as is generally supposed. 
As women’s wages go, she earns an amount equal 
to that of other working women. That is, her wage 
averages about twelve or fourteen dollars a week. 
If she happens to belong to the army of widows, 
separated or deserted mothers, she is indeed “out of 
luck,” society’s most burdened victim. 

When Mary has finished her job for the day 
she comes home to find her “real work” awaiting 
her—the traditional woman’s work of home-mak- 
ing. Unlike my friend Frances, Mary has no labor- 
saving devices and rio financial margin for services, 
usually even the washing has to be done at night. 
When dinner is over and the children tucked in, 
this second “full-time job” claims her. Frances is 
very proud of her full-time job; Mary has found 
that carrying two full-time jobs in twenty-four 
hours, with a snatch of. sleep sufficiently adequate to 
“keep her going,” is no matter of pride. Every 
hour in the week has its duty. Even Sunday after- 
noon is filled. Mary has not seen Highland Park, 
though she moved to Pittsburgh ten years ago. 
Parks and movies can wait—but sweeping, washing, 
cleaning roll up like the proverbial snow-ball. 

Mary has learned the inexorable fact that 
changes in mental attitudes, especially changes in 
masculine psychology, lag behind economic change. 
Bill comes home to rest exactly as his grandfather 
did before him. It would never enter his head that 
he might help with “women’s work.” Occasionally, 
if dinner is late, he even grumbles a little: “If a man 
can’t have his meals on time his wife had best stop 
working.”” Both he and Mary know that this is an 
idle threat; they couldn't possibly get along without 
her wages. Still, it serves to keep her up to the 
mark at home. 

The sight of the McGuire children playing in the 
alley with their lunch clutched in their hands bothers 
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me. I have tried to persuade Mary to use the p, h 
Nursery. 1am on the Board, and can swear that 


is clean and sanitary, and altogether desirable ¢ | : 
children. 1 even advertise its wares: with talk JW was 
calories and vitamines, supervised play and regi MlMRow-1 
medical examinations. But Mary will have non: dilmperen 
it. “Institutions” for children, over which she \Jampsed | 
no control, conceal unknown terrors. Besides, ;:JAmbeby | 
a “charity.” If she had no husband, or was a “(mp the 


eigner” without friends, she would have to us. Jp 


but as yet-—thank God—she is able to pay the, gun 
woman for “regular home care” for the child Ae, 


In this attitude she is exactly like other works 
mothers. In Philadelphia, for example, where 
cellent day nurseries have been located for yell. ¢ 


right in the industrial districts, working mothers yMooke: 
them only as a last resort. To be sure, ther #™ I v 
another reason for that fact; many nurscries hagmWash 
adopted the policy of refusing children whose pymthere, 


ents are both working. The Nursery Boards hy 
not yet reckoned with the fact that the largest sing 
cause for thé entrance of the mothers of young ¢ 
dren into industry is the inadequate wage of ¢ 
fathers. 

Last autumn the “flu” struck our neighborhoo 
and both Frances and Mary came down with it. 
trained nurse was added to the Manning ho 
while the old neighbor was subtracted from the M 
Guire household. When her wages stopped Ma 
had no money to pay for service, so she took ¢ 
of herself and a sick child, with the intermittent 
of her husband. The District Nurse was kind, a 
in the course of two weeks Mary was dragyi 
around the house again. Frances went to Atlant 
City for her convalescence; Mary recuperated in 
pickle factory where they had obligingly saved h 
job for her. Since then, when I see her comi 
home at night, I find myself indulging in the g 
some game of calculating how long she will |: 
Even the best will in the world is sure to break 
der the strain of sixteen hours of hard work da 
after a severe illness. 

Mary McGuire has never heard of the Iq 
Rights Amendment. Her rights, at present, 
very few. She has all the wage and work imequa 
ties of the average industrial woman; she must !ea 
her children many hours a day, yet lacks resour¢ 
to pay for proper care for them; she carrics pr 
tically the whole burden of housework alone, in: 
dition to her other work. “Equal Rights’’ is a 
phrase, and leisured women use it glibly But 
Mary McGuires in America have no use f 
empty phrases; they do not lower rents, nor 
wages; they pay no doctor's bills and clothe 
children. 

The industrial mother has all the old handic 
of the home-making mother, with the new burde 
of the working woman added on. What pr 
economic freedom for her in individualistic Ame 
today? 









HELEN GLENN TYSON. 
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he Road to Greenwich Village 


NEVER went to school very much—my father left 
4 me at a girl’s school in Greeley Valley, Colorado, but 
was only there a little while. They were awfully nar- 
»weminded there. I told the girls some things that they 
»ren’t supposed to know—my father was a doctor and I 
ed to read his medical books, see. I told them that a 
aby before it’s born looks like a kind of a tadpole. Some 
»f the girls told the teachers and the teachers bawled me 
mit, They told me that if I ever said anything like that 
vain I'd have to leave. The whole school was stirred 
yp about it—and the girls I'd told that I'd been friends 
ith, finally got to be the worst of all—they wouldn’t 
seak to me any more. So I couldn’t stand that—lI left 
myself. I saw one of them afterwards and she told me 
at she was sorry, because after I had gone some of them 
looked it up and they found out I was right. 

| was married when I was fourteen and went up to 
Vashington. On the train when I was on my way up 
ere, aman got in from Idaho, and when he heard I was 
soing to Washington, he said, “You're going to Washing- 
ton, are you? ~=Well, when you've been there a little while 
vou'll be all covered with moss—you’ll have moss growing 
on your eyebrows and hanging out of your ears, and your 
air will be all full of moss!” I didn’t think that sounded 
ery cheerful, but I went up there and I was in the woods 
|most fifteen years. The camp was ‘way up the mountain 

from where we were Mt. Rainier looked like you could 
he just lean right over and touch it. When we first got there, 
we started out for the mountain in a buckboard, the driver 
was a man who had been hit by a limb and his nose was 
squashed all over his face. Pretty soon, he pointed out 
ahead and said, “You see that loblolly over there?” I looked 
out and saw a great big sheet cf mud. “Well,” he said, 
“we're goin’ right through it!” And he lashed up the 
horses and plunged right in. When we got out I looked 
back and saw the poor dog that had been tied to the back 
of the buckboard—he was all fulla mud and almost dead. 
So were we. Then to go up the mountain we had to 
ride. I never had ridden very much and I made some 
big mistakes. I couldn’t understand why the horse always 
had to go zigzag along the path and I decided I’d make 
him go straight—and the first thing I knew I was off on 
the ground rolling down the slope. The horse had stumbled 
on a cedar-snag—those cedar-snags are as slick as glass, you 
know. If I had left him alone he would have avoided 
them. He was what they call woodsbroke and I wasn’t 
yet. 

Well, as I say, I was up there almost fifteen years and 
I certainly got awfully lonesome. I almost put my eyes 
out reading by a lantern in the evenings. I used to sit 
there and hear the mice running round and round like a 
racetrack. The woods are fulla mice—the mice get into 
the walls and the skunks go in after the mice and they get 
fastened there. I couldn’t get very many books—all they 
had up there was the seed catalogue and the almanac—and 
had to get them brought up from the circulating library 
in Seattle. I read E. P. Roe’s The Opening of a Chestnut 
Burr and He Fell in Love With His Wife—old stories 
about New York, you know—but I just thought they were 
great. I used to read them and just think it must be 
wonderful to live in New York. Once I cooked for a 
camp of sixty men where the cook had gone away. It’s 
quite a stunt in itself to learn to cook up there. What 
they eat up there is sourdough—that’s a kind of pancake 
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dough that isn’t affected by the cold. It’s so cold up there 
that you can’t do much with food—our Indian, Jake, used 
to take his bread and his bottle of potato-water to bed 
with him at night to keep them from freezing. 

I'll never forget the first time I made bread. In the 
first place, they don’t have any regular kind of yeast—like 
Fleischmann’s—they only have one kind—a brand called 
Owl—and you have to put in about twelve cakes of that 
to get any results at all. I tried to knead it on a table 
but I couldn’t do anything with it—the bottom of the pan 
would just clink back and forth—it was so big and weak. 
Finally, the old man that was there took it and put it 
down on the floor and went to it with his whole strength 
—that was the only way you could make any impression on 
it. What I missed most—I never thought I would—but 
what I missed most was a woman. I didn’t see a woman 
for years and then when I did she was more like a man 
than a woman. She was a woman who had come up there 
with her husband, who was a Civil War veteran and had 
a homestead. She helped him cut the trees and everything 
—sure, she used to work on the business end of a cross- 
saw! ‘Then he drank so that she left him and went down 
to Tacoma and went into business—and she bought up the 
tideland flats for twenty-five dollars an acre. They were 
just an expanse of mud then and everybody gave her the 
big ha-ha, but it turned out that they were valuable for 
machine shops—she evidently knew that—and she sold 
them for a lot of money. Her name was Larry Larson. 

Well, when she was selling out her ranch she came over 
to see my husband. I couldn’t take my eyes off her, I 
hadn’t seen a woman in so long. But she didn’t notice 
me—didn’t know I was there, see. I was standing cooking 
potato-cakes over the fire—we didn’t have any stove, we 
just had to cook over the blaze—and I was changing 
the frying-pan from hand to hand and trying to hold my 
face away from the fire. Pretty soon, she came over, still 
talking to my husband, and put on a man’s old slouch hat 
down over her eyes, and tookethe frying-pan away from 
me and held it right out over the blaze and kept it there 
without ever changing hands and you ought to have seen 
her flip the potato-cakes over holding it out like that— 
still talking business all the time. Made me feel so cheap! 
Finally, we had a kind of a bust-up. I got tired of living 
up there and my husband thought I was interested in 
another man—but you had to be interested in something 
up there, and I took my boy—he was born up there—and 
went south again. I really guess it’s only a woman like 
Larry Larson that can succeed up there. 

I went down to Oklahoma where my father was—my 
father is a doctor—I don’t know if he ever knew how to 
give anything but calomel but he certainly gave plenty of 
that—and the whole community down there got to be 
practically dependent on him—he learned by experiment- 
ing on them, too. That was in Eagletown, which is half 
way between Broken Bow, Oklahoma, and Dequeen, 
Arkansas—that’s a district they call the Sticks because 
there’s so much timber there. The country is really beauti- 
ful, they have all these yellow pines and what they call 
iron-wood that turns first brown and then yellow and sort 
of a henna-colored soil—but the people don’t do anything 
with it. Where we were, the Choctaw Lumber Com- 
pany had come in and put them to work—somebody has to 
do something with them—they’d just set and rock, other- 
wise. Each family owns a cow and if they’re ambitious 
they have a “hawg” and they'd let it go at that. I tell 
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you, you have to go down and live among them to believe 
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that there are such people! They won't talk—all you can 
get out of them is “yes” and “no” and “Ah reckon.” But 
they watch everything you do—the first morning I was 
there all the women hung around and watched me get 
washed. You ought to have seen their faces when they 
saw some of the things I did—they thought I was out- 
landish—they didn’t have to do that, see! And when 1 
brushed my teeth! They couldn’t make out what it was. 
They don’t have any toothbrushes down there—they use 
snuff-sticks instead. And the women would watch me 
from the house across the street when I got undressed at 
night. The only way they know to amuse themselves is 
to play craps—that’s their diversion. My father had a 
mechanical piano brought down to try to entertain them 
and you ought to have seen the crowd around the house 
every night—they just stood there and stared with their 
mouths open. They'd never heard any music before—only 
just these old fiddles they have. 

They played it every night for a month and I couldn’t 
stand it any longer finally. I walked out one night and 
said, “Golly! I can’t stand this tinned music any more!” 
They looked at me real sore and said, “Didja ever hear 
any better?” Later on, they had pictures there—in the 
same room that was the school and the church—but 
most of the older people didn’t go—that was kind of new, 
see. I used to go and see films of New York and it 
would make me just wild to go there. I got in wrong 
with them all around—in the first place, I didn’t make 
my boy go to church and they’re all very moral—or claim 
to be. And they couldn’t understand why I read books— 
if they saw me reading a book, they’d put me through a 
regular cross examination—they’d want to know what it 
was and why I wanted to read it. ‘They didn’t even read 
the Bible—they figured they wouldn’t know about it. I 
read Darwin and some of Haeckel down there that my 
father had and The Wandering Jew by Eugene Sue—now 
1 like to read D. H. Lawrence and Michael Arlen. And 
then another thing I did they didn’t like was to speak to 
niggers I knew in the street—you’re not supposed to do that 
— it’s as much as your life is worth to speak to a nigger. I 
used to go out for long walks with a book and that made 
them very suspicious—they wanted to know why I wanted 
to go out for a walk alone. 

Finally, they decided that I was some kind of a fancy 
woman, who was meeting the men in the woods—they 
began to talk about me like I was a menace to the town. 
At the same time, when I went out, the men would always 
follow me. There was a man with a wooden leg who used 

“to get on my nerves—he was the most persistent of all— 
I used to hear his wooden leg stomping behind me wher- 
ever I went and I used to have to dodge him among the 
trees. Some of the men had been in the War and they'd 
been away and weren't quite so narrow-minded as the other 
people—one of them told me about how he was in an attack 
and he saw a German coming toward him with his thumb, 
which had been cut off, just hanging loose by the skin— 
“Ah couldn’t kill him,” he said, “so Ah just took him to 
the hospital.” I asked him why he had gone into the War 
—‘Why,” he said, “Ah figgered that if we didn’t go over 
there and git them they’d come over here and git us. 
That’s what the newspapers said. Why? wasn’t it true?” 
He was nice—but most of the men were the kind that tar 
and feather people. In fact, finally, one day I was out for 
a walk with an engineer, who was the only man in the 
community I could talk to — and we were sitting on the 
railroad track and all of a sudden a man jumped out of the 
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bushes and pointed a shotgun at us and said, “What are vo 
doing on that railroad track?” I was mad, I can tel! you! 
I stood up and I said, “You must think we want to » 
some place to make love—to go out on the railroad trac 
But go ahead and shoot me! Here I am! You'|! neve 
have a better target!” 

That was too much for me—I decided to leave and tui, 
a chance on New York. First I lived in the Bronx and 
that was terrible—I didn’t know about the Village tha 
I did sewing. Now I run this little store and | like j 
because I always had a sort of an original taste in decor, 
tions and things. I make these blouses myself—the,', 
not afraid of having them too bright down here. Ano:h. 
thing is that nobody cares what you do down here—no}x: 
expects you to cook or to go to church—and you can 4. 
ways talk to interesting people. I tell you, the West is 4 
right but it’s a great relief to get some place where yy 
can feel a little bit free. I know all about those grey 


open spaces! 

































EpMuUND Witsov. 


Washington Notes 


O one likes to be pessimistic about any peacetyl 
gesture made by the President of the United Stats 
toward other great nations, but for a long time the 
inspired newspaper stories about Mr. Coolidge’s plans w 
cal] another disarmament conference—and there have bee 
dozens of them—have sounded hollow and ridiculous to me, 
Recent developments showing the extreme hostility o 
France to the idea and the impossbility, if such a com 
ference should be held, of accomplishing any concrete or, 
for that matter, abstract, good, merely strengthen my con- 
viction that there is at this time no clarity of thought ia 
either State Department or White House on the subject, 
I know this “peace stuff,” which emanates from the pres: 
dential conferences with the correspondents at what seem 
regular intervals, is a good political pose, but if there is 
force, spirit, clear-headed purpose or ordered plan back or 
it, then it has been most successfully concealed from thos 
who ought to know it. 

If there had been, it does seem reasonable to assume the 
French attitude could have been discovered by Mr. Cool: 
idge and his Secretary of State in some more satisfactory 
and dignified way than through the newspapers. |i it 
had, plans could have been changed, without publicity, and 
there would have been no excuse for the petulant storie 
from the White House, to the general effect that, because 
of French reluctance to confer, the President would insst 
upon a start in the payment of the French debt. 

That sort of talk in official administration organs mekes 
neither for peace nor international good feeling. Much 
as I love peace, if the conference plan should be dropped 
I would rejoice. Personally, I would hate to see it held, 
unless there were a commanding figure in the government 
capable of directing it well, as Mr. Hughes did the Haré- 
ing conference. And, again, I do not see such a figure. 
Mr. Coolidge’s experience with Congress does not sugg*t 
him as such a man. 


Another conference about which I am deeply sceptical 
is that of the so-called Democratic leaders, suggested in the 
high-minded but long-winded letter of that leading party 
salvationist—Franklin D. Roosevelt. The only perso 
who enthusiastically responded to the clarion call of Mr 
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ell yout roosevelt, so far as I have heard, is Senator Walsh, to 
t to gfmmehom the letter was addressed, although there was later 
1 trac » from the taciturn but solvent Shaver a reluctant 


jmission that, perhaps, the idea was not bad, and that he 
night call a conference some time in the fall, if that was 
he way everybody felt about it. ' 

To me there is a striking similarity between the plans 
this Democratic conference and the “plans” for the dis- 
mament conference. They are both equally vague as to 
hape and hollow as to substance. If they were held, they 
suld be about equally restricted as to scope and barren 
< to results. Nothing vital could be discussed at a party 
onference such as is proposed. Everybody concedes that. 
t would, even if it could be conducted with a complete 
pence of the friction and feeling that made such a 
hambles of the New York convention, be a perfectly plati- 
dinous and meaningless occasion, at which would un- 
joubtedly be unloosed a lot of the world’s worst oratory. 
And, of course, the chance is always present that some of 
e same sort of verbal brickbats which Democratic senators 
hurled at each other at the last session might be tossed 
bout the hall. 


If, however, there were nothing in the way of the pro- 
nosed Democratic conference other than the widely heralded 
McAdoo dinner in Kansas City on April 13, the confer- 
mnce promoters need not abandon their plans or lose sleep. 
There may be other good reasons for not conferring, but 
his so-called McAdoo move is not one of them. That 
jinner has no real bearing on the situation. It has been 
ngineered by certain young men who were on the McAdoo 
payroll last year and have exceptional talents for publicity. 
e dinner does not mean that Mr. McAdoo will be a 
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vht infeandidate. It does not mean that Mr. McAdoo has taken 
ibject, many interest in it. As a matter of fact, I am told he has 
pres-fmmot. Certainly, it does not mean that the men who counted 
seem the McAdoo movement last time—Baruch, Chad- 
ere isfmmbourne, Roper, Walsh, and others of that type—are in- 
ack orfMterested or informed about the so-called McAdoo move- 
thosefi—iment. I am in a position to say that the more important 


of these men not only are not politically interested in 
Mr. McAdoo now, but they are not likely to be in the 
future. 

The dinner has already had—and will get—a lot more 
publicity than its size or significance justifies. However, 
', and finews is scarce these days, and the recrudescence of the 
McAdoo for President’’ idea is a palatable and welcome 
lish for Republican editors all over the country. It is a 
particularly sweet morsel for the Republican National 
ommittee, and serves to keep the business interests of the 
Last unshaken in their allegiance to the President. 


Speaking of Democratic leaders makes one think of the 
Bryan Boys,” their recent visit here and their ridiculous 
twaddle about the future of the Democratic party depend- 


lard- ing upon its complete abandonment of New York and the 
gure. MBFast, and its consistent wooing of the West. In the first 
geest MBplace, anyone who, at this time, can see any future at all 
for the Democratic party, East or West, must use a far 
more powerful political telescope than any of which I have 
tical Hever heard before. 
) the Secondly, when you think of the elder Bryan and his 
varty MB Present occupation which is that of a sort of glorified 
son Ml barker for a super-real estate concern in Miami, you cannot 
Mr. help but feel the old gentleman is descending in the scale 


% rapidly and with so much loss of dignity, that his political 
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advice is worth as little as it costs, which is exactly noth- 
ing.at all. Any honest toil is, of course, commendable and 
no man is to be criticized for employing his talents for 
pay, if he needs the money. If Mr. Bryan needed it, 
there would naturally be no argument, but there does seem 
something cheap and tawdry about a man, reputed to be 
worth more than a million dollars, and whose aspirations 
have three times made him the presidential candidate of a 
great party, hiring out to a land company, and, for a 
salary, daily dilating to crowds of the curious upon the 
advantages of his employer’s holdings. This is a distinct 
step down from the Chautauqua. Whatever he gets, it is 
not worth it. 


Every time the new Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Jardine, opens his mouth, he confirms the prediction I 
made in this place weeks prior to his nomination, that 
the new head of the Department would be a man whose 
fundamental views on farm problems are in complete 
accord with those of Mr. Hoover. In his public as well 
as his private conversations Mr. Jardine strikes the Hoover 
note every time, full, clear, unmistakable. Shut your eyes 
and forget the rasping Kansas intonation, and it is easy for 
anyone who has heard the Secretary of Commerce discourse 
on the subject to believe it is Mr. Hoover, himself, talking. 

When those bureau heads in the Department, who were 
active in the direction of the anti-Hoover fight, so bitterly 
waged under the late Wallace, and since, listen, read and 
reflect, they must feel considerable painful anxiety as to the 
future. This whole business of helping the farmer, so far 
as the Department is concerned, is to be looked at from an 
angle sharply diverging from the price fixing slant of the 
former régime. It will infuriate some of the “farmers’ 
friends” in House and Senate, and they will, perhaps, be 
strong enough, and Mr. Coolidge weak enough again to 
block the enactment of measures designed to carry out the 
Hoover-Jardine ideas—just as they did last time. That 
is very likely, but nothing not in harmony with those ideas 
can go through. And “no legislation’ comes much closer 
to meeting the Hoover-Jardine policy of what is right and 
proper than it does the opposition. 


I want once more to call attention to the fact, stated in 
this column some months ago, that the real influence at the 
White House isn’t Butler or Stearns or Weeks or Clark or 
Gillet or Hoover or Sargent, but it is Dwight Morrow, of 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company. 

Mr. Morrow’s name does not appear among the May- 
flower week-end guests, and his visits to the White House 
do not often get into newspapers. As a matter of fact, 
they are not nearly as frequent as may be supposed, but that 
does not prevent him from being in close touch with the 
President just the same. It is a fact that Mr. Coolidge 
has no closer friend than Mr. Morrow, nor is there anyone 
in whose judgment he places as much reliance or whose 
advice carries more weight. When you dig in a little, 
you find it was Mr. Morrow who provided the famous 
electric hobby-horse, and it was Mr. Morrow whose advice 
was taken in making certain changes in the furnishing of 
the White House, and it was Mr. Morrow who was con- 
sulted about this, and about that. This is not written 
by way of criticism. Mr. Morrow, everyone concedes, is 
an able, clean, exceptionally successful business man, who 
was a classmate of Mr. Coolidge and is his personal friend. 
Probably of all the advice available to him, Morrow’s 
advice is the most worth taking. If the Morgan man 
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knew a little more about politics and could be here more 
frequently, the presidential futility in Congress might be 
mitigated. 

Mr. Morrow, as a man, is admirable enough. This is, 
however, the first time we have had a President with quite 
such a direct and close personal touch with the great 
“money power.” The public reaction against that sort of 
thing lacks the violence of a few years ago. It isn’t re- 
garded as a deadly political sin any longer to know a man 
worth a million dollars. This is a conservative cycle. 
Still, when Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Morrow confer these 
days, they do not send for the reporters. 


I am told by those whose orbits touch the “Coolidge 
circle” that one of the things the Republican publicity 
agencies will attempt to implant in the public mind this 
summer is the idea that the smooth and sugary Mr. 
Warren was a noble and uncomplaining martyr to the 
partisan hate of Democratic senators toward the President. 
It is seldom I feel a burning desire to defend the Senate, 
particularly the Democratic portion of it. However, I 
cannot refrain from stating that the effort to impress the 
public with the notion that the rejection of Warren was 
due to a partisan desire to “embarrass the President” is as 
utterly unjustified as it is insincere. As an excuse for the 
President’s defeat it is absurd and unfounded, and as politi- 
cal propaganda it is as complete a piece of fiction as has 
ever been put out by the Republican National Committee, 
which is saying quite a lot. 

There are reports here that when the Senate meets again 
Mr. Coolidge will send Mr. Warren’s name in for another 
Cabinet post. Of course, these are based on the belief that 
Mr. Kellogg intends to resign and that Warren will suc- 
ceed him. I would not be surprised if there was some truth 
in this talk. In the course of the Senate fight, Warren's 
defenders more than once charged that Democratic senators 
had asserted they would not have opposed him had he been 
named for any other place except that of Attorney-General. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Coolidge would like to have Mr. 
Warren near him. His ability, political shrewdness and 
diplomatic experience all make him a valued adviser. 
Warren, of course, would rather be Secretary of State 
than anything else. By next winter, his scars should have 
healed sufficiently to make him ready for another fight. 
And regardless of what was said about not opposing him 
for another post, there would be another fight. You may 
be certain of that. 

T. R. B. 
Washington. 


Dream-Song 


Would I had met you in my days of strength, 
Before my tide of life had turned, my love; 
These lightning streaks, that come in fitful starts, 
Are not the great forked lightnings you deserve; 
Too many silver moons has my life worn 

Into an old thin rim, since I was born. 


What you deserve are those enchanted notes 
We sing in dreams at night; so pure and sweet 
That kings and queens sit down with bended heads 
And listen with their crowns laid at their feet; 
Those songs that pass, without a voice on earth, 
And perish in the brain that gives chem birth. 

W. H. Davtes. 
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TWO COMMUNICATION 


The Scholar, His Employer and 


His Freedom 


IR: The superlative ingenuity of your editoria ¢ 
March 11 on the recent conference on principle; , 
academic freedom and tenure is calculated to make q , 
ticipant in that conference wonder if he is perhaps readin 
a gentle essay on the League of Nations by an irrecone)| 
able senator. 

You say, indeed, this is “not a flippant perversion of i 
sensible proposals of serious and responsible peop) 
Without wishing to insist on the adjective I find this sta, 
ment not quite convincing. 

In the conference (at which I had the honor to preside) 
the Association of American Colleges was represented } 
Dean Effinger of the University of Michigan; the Asso 
tion of American Universities by Dean Lloyd of the sane 
institution ; the Association of University Professors by jj 
president, Professor Leuschner of the University of 
tornia and two former chairmen of its committee on Ac 
demic Freedom and Tenure—Prof. F. §. Deibler of Nor 
western University and Prof. A. O, Lovejoy of John 
Hopkins University. Aren’t these (not to mention other) 
“serious and responsible people” and is it conceivable 
the proposals which they thought sensible admit of 10 othe 








interpretation than your own or “complete nonsense"? four 
Those who have had most to do with the investigatiouiim Con 
conducted by committees of the Association of Universityllli call 


Professors have looked forward for years to the time wheqlilming,” 
the essentially critical process of investigation ajter 
abuse, might be replaced by preventive measures in adva 
if only agreement could be reached as to definitions, pri 
ciples and procedure between the administrative agencis 
and the representative of our Association. Toward sud 
agreement there has been gradual and encouraging conver 
gence. The recent conference, under the auspices of th 
American Council on Education, was an effort to determin 
how nearly such an agreement had been, or could | 
reached. 

It was a source of real gratification to the participant 
that they were able to agree—not on a definitive statemen 
of course, but on a provisional working definition to whid 
appeal can be made either by an administration, unreas 
ably criticized or by a teacher, unfairly treated. Whethe 
the terms of the agreement are all that could be wished i 
doubtless a matter for legitimate debate. But the assum 
tion that the worst possible construction which an ingenio: 
imagination can devise ought to be put upon every phrase 
seems a trifle hasty. It must be evident to anyone wht 
reads even the incomplete text published in the New R 
public that if this agreement should be generally adop 
by American colleges and universities, and should be 
sonably construed and honestly applied there would be s 
up such safeguards as have never yet existed in Amen 
for freedom of thought and teaching within the univers 
and for the freedom of the teacher in his civic activite 
outside it. The ultimate test of the value of the ag 
ment lies in future experience of its working, concerti 
which I take the liberty of suggesting the advantage of 
certain open-mindedness—and even a little good will. 

H. W. Tyim, 

Secretary, the American Association of University ! 

fessors. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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IR: Apropos of your recent editorial on Is a Scholar 
) an Employe? I wish to observe that the “scholar” is 
} must of necessity be an employe as long as the Ameri- 
college and university are organized and conducted as 
y now are. If the scholar and his colleagues are not 
university—and they are not—and if a group of non- 
<igent laymen are the university—as they are—what 
; is left for the professor, except that of an employe? 
e report of the American Council on Education which 
nes the status of the scholar takes it for granted that he 
an employe. eee 
There need be no discussion on this point; the scholar 
i with the university is an employe, possibly a pe- 
kind of a hired man. But he is “under contract” 
ith a corporation known as the university, a corporation 
which neither he nor his colleagues are a part and over 
hich they have no control. You are quite right in point- 
~ out that such a status denies to the scholar any real 
be You are correct in saying that the liberties and 
antees which are ostensibly granted to the scholar by 
of Califllhe convention of the National Council on Education can- 


on AcallMot be genuine, if he is to be relegated to the position of 
 Northfilliiy employe. Obviously too, as you suggest, the professor 
f John ot remain a true scholar and do the work which 
others)filmpciety demands and must have from him if he is to be given 
ble thaiiMermanently the position of an hireling. But you have not 
0 othelmfiered a remedy for this predicament in which the scholar 
se”? found. . . 

igationimms Conceding as you seem to do the right of the president 
Liversityllmm call the professor to his sanctum and give him a “wig- 
ve wheaiming,” you have given away the whole case of the pro- 


sor. Not until the president’s “sanctum” is the office 


diva a man who holds his commission from the faculties, the 
S, prinimesident oficers of the university, and not from a non-resi- 
nt group of men, strangers to the work and world of 



















he professors, can the professor be anything else than an 
mploye. He is not the university; the board of trustees, 
ents, governors or what not are the university, and as 
h they must hold the professor responsible. Morally, 
ppularly considered, the professor and his group may be 
iewed as the responsible university. To the lay mind, to 
he uninitiated it may appear that a university is not other, 
ither more nor less, than its faculties. But in this the 
blic are mistaken, in so far as American universities are 
cerned. The professors are not the university. The lay 
gard is the university. The professor is their employe. 
Such is the theory and such is the practite. The con- 
ntions proposed by the American Council on Education 
make no more favorable status for the professor than 
hat of an employe as long as the layman and not the pro- 
ssor is the university. How this condition came about is 
long story and this is not the place to recite it. Suffice 
to say that no single persorr and no single generation 
to be blamed for it. Moreover, there have been in the 


be se@iast and now are certain good reasons why the official, re- 
menci™ponsible board of the college and university should be 
erste > up of a group of non-resident and non-professional 
tivid topie, 

agree The question remains: How can the professor in the 
ern merican university be other than an employe? If it is 
e of ruc, as an increasing number of thoughtful people seem 
0 think, that the status of employe for the professor is 
LER, @@#tal to scholarship, to science and to the leadership of the 


; Prog@iniversity, what other status can be given him? How can 
be made a free man and, like other professional men, 
‘sponsible directly to his constituency? 
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First, the professor and his colleagues might be incor- 
porated and made the legal custodians of the property and 
the responsible legislators and administrators. If this be 
objected to as revolutionary and impracticable we will only 
remark that it was thus that the first two colleges in the 
United States were organized and conducted for the first 
hundred or more years of their history and it is thus that 
all universities of Christendom are conducted, except in 
the northern part of North America. ... 

But there are other ways, evolutionary rather than revo- 
lutionary. Let the state, or the governing boards give to 
the professor the right to name the officers of administra- 
tion. Let them determine the tenure of deans and presi- 
dent. Make the administrative staff responsible to the 
teaching staff and your professor is no longer an employe 
in fact, whatever he may be in theory. 

Again, let the faculties come into frequent and formal 
relations with the governing board through joint com- 
mittees. Let the experienced professional men of the uni- 
versity, the people who face the problems of the class 
room and the campus, the people who morally and in- 
tellectually are the university, sit down with the people 
who are charged with the authority of the institution, and 
the result will soon be that the men who know will lead 
the men who do not know about the university. 

The professor will remain a hired man as long as the 
president is the agent of an absentee board and not the 
presiding officer of a board of peers. Our governing 
boards cannot govern. They must employ an agent, the 
president, who thus becomes the one responsible man. He 
may ask for the advice of the men of the faculty, he may 
even call them “colleagues.” He may say as one noted 
president of a state university did recently, “I need your 
help, I want your advice, but you are to understand that 
I must do as I darn please.” And so he must, as long as 
he alone is responsible for the policy and its administration 
and as long as he must give an account of his stewardship 
not to the resident officers but to non-residents. . . . 

J. E. Kirkpatrick. 

Olivet, Mich. 


[What the conventions on academic freedom and academic 
tenure are, which are here under discussion, every reader 
can now ascertain himself. They are available in full in 
the February Bulletin of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, obtainable from the secretary, Professor 
Tyler, at 222 Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, for thirty-five cents, 

What they mean everyone must decide for himself. They 
seem to us to mean pretty much what they say, being clear 
and unambiguous. In the first group freedom of utterance 
is assured to the professor as his rightful possession. But 
anything less is unthinkable. The question is what consti- 
tutes freedom of utterance? The professor receives guar- 
antees of something or of nothing, according to the defini- 
tion. The explicit definition meticulously confines the pro- 
fessor’s free utterances to his special subject. What a 
“special subject” is goes without definition. After noting 
that “special subject” cither does confine the professor or 
does not, and that if it does not the exercise of definition 
exhibited here turns out to be fruitless, we conclude that 
the whole point to these conventions on academic freedom 
is to serve notice on the professor that his freedom is guar- 
anteed only within the strict limits of the paddock assigned 
to him by the administration and indicated by the college 
catalogue. 
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.In the second group the security of tenure of the pro- 
fessor is defined. The professor is advised that he need 
expect nothing beyond the execution of the written bond 
but reasonable notice of dismissal. But the burning issue 
is whether, and for what, and by what means, his incum- 
bency can be terminated before his time is up. For all 
ordinary causes, he is assured, he may not be discharged 
without a hearing before his peers and their advisory con- 
currence, But, after all, it is not ordinary causes that need 
to be considered. The question is really whether adminis- 
trative officers possess extraordinary powers by which they 
can dismiss professors for extraordinary causes when ex- 
traordinary situations have arisen. Upon this point the 
professor is advised they have and they can. Such extraor- 
dinary causes are “treason” or “gross immorality” upon 
the part of the professor. These crimes are not defined. 
Neither is the professor given, by these conventions, any 
rights to compel a definition or a bill of charges or any 
sort of hearing from an administrative officer who propases 
to remove him for “treason.” Upon the plain statement 
of these conventions, any professor may be removed by any 
president who chooses to regard his utterances or conduct as 
“treasonable” or “grossly immoral.” 

This is what these conventions seemed to us to convey. 
Our opinion of them, expressed in an editorial in the New 
Republic for March 11, was that as safeguards for the 
professor they are flatly unsatisfactory. We are now told 
by the chairman of the Conference which drew them up 
that we have misconceived their meaning. What, in that 
case, their meaning can be we are not informed. Our 
opinion must therefore remain unchanged. 

Indeed the fact that such conventions as these could be 
drawn by a group of professors and then recommended for 
adoption upon the authority of their eminence must be our 
one reply to the proposals of Professor Kirkpatrick. As 
we remarked editorially, authority seems to engender a 
psychology of its own more or less independent of the pre- 
vious attitudes of the men who have received it. It is 
that psychology, the attitude not of presidents as individuals 
but of “responsible authority” as an institution, against 
which the professor needs to be safeguarded. 

But as Miss Mary Van Kleeck pointed out in her letter, 
published in the New Republic of March 25, the interests 
of free scholarship can be promoted more successfully, be- 
cause more positively, through standards for promotion 
than through safeguards against dismissal. The study of 
standards of appointment and promotion which the Ameri- 
can Council on Education is to make, at the suggestion of 
this Conference, is doubtless much more important than 
these conventions—provided that these conventions are not 
universally adopted and acted upon. But we assume that 
they will not be—Tue Epirors.] 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Liberalism and the Protocol 


IR: Three final words to Professor Frankfurter: 

1. The Protocol does not close any /egai door to the revision 
of Treaties that is open in the Covenant. The Article provided 
for this purpose is XIX. The Protocol leaves it unchanged. It 
would take me too long to argue why I cannot accept Professor 
Frankfurter’s and the London Nation’s new and ingenious sug- 
gestion that Articles XII-XV could be so used in their present 
form and not in their amended form. 

2. The Protocol is designed to bring into existence the state of 
mind ‘in which it will be possible for the parties concerned to 
agree on the revision of the 1919 or any other treaties that may 
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stand in need of it. Professor Frankfurter seems more inc}; 
encourage the very different state of mind 80 vividly deg, 
Rebecca West's article on Hungary in your issue of March 1p. 


This everlasting chatter about boundaries and | 1, 
and indifference to the bad blood that it may stir UP con, 
the energies of the country [Hungary]. 


April 15, 19) 


3. The events of the last week have brought into clear relief 
mature of the forces aligned against the policy of the Protogy), 
will not succumb to them, 

ALFRED Zimw 

New York, N. Y. 


The Workers’ Education Moveme 


= The Workers’ Education Bureau, the Laber College aj 
Central Labor Union of Philadelphia invite your readers jp 
territory to attend the Fourth National Convention of the Wo: 
Education Bureau of America on April 17, 18 and 19, (Fra 
Saturday and Sunday) to get acquainted with workers’ edyess 
as it is being developed in this country. Much progress ha | 
made in this field in the past two years and your readers wil! ; 
the opportunity at the convention of getting acquainted with ; 
new angle in education, operated and managed by Labor ity) 
President William Green of the American Federation o; 
will address the convention, as will others, educators espe; 
who are interested in this field. The main features of the prog 
will be broadcast. Labor is going in for workers’ educatin 
real style, and your readers will have the chance of seeing 
movement in action at this convention. 
E. J. Lever 
Secretary, Labor College of Philadelpij 
Philadelphia, Penn. 





Contributors 


Joun Erskine, poet and educator, is professor of English a 
Columbia. He was chairman of the A. E. F. Edoc- 
tional Commission and educational director of the A. £ 
F. University at Beaune, France. He was co-editor of 
the Cambridge History of American literature and the 
Outline of Literature. Among his recent books are The 
Kinds of Poetry, Collected Poems, The Literary Dis- 
cipline. 

Epwarp A. Wieck is a coal miner who has worked in variow 
coal fields of this country, and is now employed at a 
Illinois mine. 

Frank R. Kent is the author of The Great Game of Politics, 
and has been a political writer on the Baltimore Sun, in 
this country and in Europe, for twenty-five years. He 
is a frequent contributor to American and English 
periodicals. 

Joun Lancoon-Daviss, Fellow of the Royal Authropologi- 
cal Society, is at present lecturing in America. He coo: 
tributes frequently to the New Republic. 


ScHurter Jackson has published many poems in Friis) 
periodicals. 
Leo Pasvo.rsxy, a member of the staff of the Institute of 


Economics, Washington, D. C., is a well-known writer 
on international economic problems. 


Heten GLenn Tyson, a graduate student in psychology # 
the University of Pittsburgh, was headworker of the 
social service department at the University of Pen 
sylvania Hospital. Her State Survey of Day Nurseries 
(made for the Department of Welfare) has just bees 
published. 

W. H. Davies has had varied experience as a tramp i? 
America, a worker on cattle-boats, a street-singer 
England. He has written many volumes of pocm™. 
Child Lovers, A Song of Life, The True Traveller, and 
others, and one volume of prose, The Autobiography of 
a Super-Tramp. 
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ONLY 561 SETS THE 
REMAIN COMPLETE 
6 SHORT 

OLUMES STORIES 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


[IN THE NEW REPUBLIC EDITION] 


with 1§ months--/§ issues--of 


‘lhe New Republic 
for *8.70 


OME months ago through special arrangements with Doubleday, Page and Company, The 

New Republic had printed a special edition in six volumes of the complete short stories of 
Joseph Conrad. Of this large printing only 561 sets are now on hand. In order to make way 
for other combinations shortly to be announced The New Republic offers these remaining sets with 
an eighteen months’ subscription at the astounding low figure announced above. The subscrip- 
tion rate to The New Republic for eighteen months alone is $7.50. We are, therefore, asking 
only $1.20, or twenty cents per volume for the best work of the greatest story teller of the past 
quarter century. The lowest previous combination price at which this set sold was $10.00. 


THE REMAINING 


$5.00 
IN THIRTY DAYS 


421 West 21st St., N. Y. C. 


REMIT ONLY 


$3.70 
WITH ORDER 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 




















For the enclosed $3.70 enter my subscription to The New Republic for eighteen months and send me the six volumes of 
Joseph Conrad. I wil! remit $5.00 on receipt of your bill within thirty days from date of order. 






































666 OUTH IN CONFLICT? contains absolutely invaluable suggestions, based. upon expe. 

rience, for young people bringing up children. I bought it because, from a review, | 
thought that must be so, and it proved to be so, and daughters-in-law and grandchildren are gct. 
ting the benefit of it. I have had more than 25 years’ experience in welfare work, observing an 
helping workers, and I consider ‘Youth in Conflict’ one of the broadest, soundest and most up-to. 
date reviews of the subject.” Ape.sert Moot, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Judge Charles W. Hoffman of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Cincinnati, writes: 


To DR. VAN WATERS To THE NEW REPUBLIC 


sc ou must pardon my not writing to you earlier in 66 6\J OUTH IN CONFLICT?” is the best publication 
respect to your great book, ‘Youth in Conflict.’ It that has yet appeared, revealing the rea! nature 
is indeed a great book. I am today writing to the New of the human material that finds its way into the Ju. 
Republic, recommending it to not only those who are  venile Courts. The objective of all juvenile courts is to 
associated with the Juvenile Court, but to all who are save chi from entering criminal careers. This ob- 
interested in child welfare. As it appears to me this is aren has not obtained ex in a very limited 
the first book that has been publis that states the because of those who p over these courts 
real purpose of the Juvenile Court. It much fur- sae none g that by mere observation during a summary 
por Dn a ol Ee and make e wise disposiion ‘of the hid 
orders that recogni ng before chi e chi 

comes into the Juvenile Court. It is a book that ought If the principles of diagnosis and treatment, a: 
to be in every home; in every school; in every social set forth in ‘Youth in Conflict’ were applied in the 
agency; in fact it is a book that ought to be read by handling of the 175,000 or more children who come an. 


everyone who in any way attempts to direct the life of nually into the Juvenile Courts, the so-called industria! 
s and reformatories for children would be obliged 


the child 
On my recent visit to Montreal I called attention to Spee ter aa oot . F ‘ 
‘Youth in Conflict’ in terms that I ho would be un- The map | loss of childhood through ignorance, 
derstood and heeded. Hereafter I shal] state in my ad- indifference, emotions verging on hate is appalling 
dresses that if 93 percent of the Juvenile Court judges Children are always in peril. Their experience in ea:\y 
of this country would read this book there would be a Years is in conflict with the standards of the home, the 
revolutionary change made in their methods of handling School and the community. The cases cited by Dr. Van 
the so-called “delinquent child.’ The sacrifice of child- Waters clearly demonstrate that under such circum- 
hood in this country, as it appears to me, is appalling. stances the effect upon the children is disastrous, if not 
You have done much in writing this book to relieve the fatal to their welfare. Some children finally succeed in 
situation and } cannot congratulate you too sincerely. po Farge sai chores —— , sempeie peda ind 
men rran type screntific 
My daughter obtained a copy of the book in Ch and and understanding help and guidance, fail, and eventu- 
the New Republic sent me a copy. I have some ally reach the level of the ne’er-do-wellg and the delin- 
trouble in keeping them in our possession, as the social quents. 
workers say the buok stores are not uble as yet to supply «Guth, in Conflict’ is a book that should find its place 
e not only in the courts dealing with children, but in the 
1 was asked by the President of the Woman's City Club school and the home. Within this little volume there is 
last week to advise her at any time you this way. the power to save. If in the treatment of the di-case 
It is now my sincere desire that you ioack to the people known as delinquency the conceptions of punishment 
of this city. I am sure that r presence here as well and force continue to prevail in the social agencies ani 
as your talkg would be an inspiration. We think we the courts and the a of ‘Youth in Conflict’ are 
have a fairly well socially organized city. I know that held for naught, the frightfu) sacrifice of childhood wil! 
you could contribute something in the interest of social remains as an ominous shadow across the path of social 


work here.” progress.” 


YOUTH IN CONFLICT 


by Miriam Van Waters, Ph.D. 
Referce in the Juvenile Court, Los Angeles, 


A masterful discussion of today’s most pressing problem. Without any unusual publicity or book store assist: 
ance, very nearly 4,500 copies have been sold since January Ist, establishing it in all probability as the best 
selling non-fiction book of the year. “Youth in Conflict” is one of The New Repudlic’s series of dollar books. 
Well printed on a high grade antique book paper and substantially bound in paper covers, these volumes r¢p- 
resent today’s best value in books. It may also be had in stiff board binding for $1.50. 
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421 West 21st Street, N. Y. C. 
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For the enclosed $).00-please send me one copy of “Youth in Conflict”: (or $1.50 in boards). 
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Fiction 
He Was a Man 
By Rose Wilder Lane 


A novel wrought from the vigorous, brutal and ro- 
mantic life of America. Floyd Dell writes: “ ‘He 
Was a Man’ is close-packed with the grandeur and 
the pathos of the American dream,” 50 


Mrs. Harter 


By E. M. Delafield 


E. M. Delafield has written nothing more finished 
than this sparkling, ironic story of a group of people 
in an English Main Street—revealed as they are by 
their attempts to be something else. $2.00 


Wild Marriage 


By B. H. Lehman 


A subtle and revealing novel of Harvard and Cam- 
bridge life. “It is a perfect picture that Mr. Leiman 
paints. He is swift, sure, searching, now smirkingly 
satiric, now boldly ironic, now sympathetic.”— 
Boston Transcript. $2.00 


Faith of Our Fathers 


By Dorthy Walworth Carman 


Into this novel of a young minister and his brave, 
tempestuous conflict with the politics of his church, 
Mrs. Carman has woven tragedy, flashing satire 
and a wise and mellow humor. $2.00 


Miscellaneous 
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The Creative Spirit 
By Rollo Walter Brown 


vocative book Mr. Brown challenges the 
at are stifling the creative spirit in the 
Ualeed States today, and offers stinulating and spe- 
cific suggestions for overcoming them. $2.50 


The Story of Woman 


By W. L. George 


An important and fascinating contribution to social 
history, telling the story of woman and her place in 
society in all its startling contrasts, from the time 
of the first reflective ape to Madame Curie. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


thon this 





Publishers Since 1817 


Twenty Years 
On Broadway 


By George M. Cohan 


A special performance by George M. Cohan himse 
telling i in his own easy, breezy way the story of hi 
life—not from the platform but from the pages of 
a merry book with many pictures. $3.00 


College and State 


By Woodrow Wilson 


These early papers, now brought together in the 
first two volumes of the forthcoming six-volurme 
edition of The Public Papers of Woodrow Wils 
reveal the inception and development of Wilse 
political and intellectual ideals, 


The Spirit 
of the Hive 


By Dallas Lore Sharp 


In this eloquent chronicle of a bee-keeper's year, 
Dallas Lore Sharp reveals every stage in the life 
and love of the bees. It is an exquisite distillation 
of the poetry of his craft. $2.50 


A Small Town Man 


By Mary Austin 


This remarkable book is a restatement of Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s “The Man Jesus,” first published in 1915. 
Margaret Deland writes: “It is extraordinary how 
in Mrs. Austin’s book the story of Christ suddenly 
becomes a living document.” $2.00 


Ph.Ds 


By Leonard Bacon 


Two narrative poems, hilariously satirizing the 
academic life and its devotees. “A delightful beok: 
to chuckle over and to meditate upon afterward,” 
writes Gordon Hall Gerould im the Saturday Review 
of Literature. 


The Poems and Plays of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay 


“Second April” and “Renascence” may now be had 

in new editions, uniform with Miss Millay’s other 

works. The series, now complete, contains these 

volumes at two dollars each, and “The Harp 

Weaver,” $2.00; “A Few Figs from Thistles,” $1.50; 

oie Lamp and the Bell, $1.50, and “Aria da Capo,” 
00. 


New York, N. Y. 


See Harper’s Magazine for Announcem ents of the better Schools and Colleges. 
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What of It? by Ring Lardner. 
ibner’s Sons. $2. 






OU are an intelligent American, dear reader, and so 
we can talk to you as man to man. You read your 

ens and Thackeray and Scott, or they were read to 
as a child, you left high school with honors and 
reputation as half back, you went to college, avoided 
rious trouble with the dean, read some Flaubert, 
Dostoevsky and Oscar Wilde, mowed the lawn during 
acations, went back again in October to a pleasant salad 
government, history of art, sociology and French litera- 
re, and entered the American scene through the side door 
one of the learned professions, to which you brought 
me knowledge, a little taste, and a strong feeling that the 
ple you met were unequally divided between those who 
re acutely aware that they were living in America and 
we who merely lived there. You were an American, 
be sure, and in a vague way proud of it, but at the same 
ime you knew better. You wanted a different America. 
haps you wanted it to be more like Europe, perhaps 
reading or travels had implanted in you a yearning 
more ivy, soirées, peasants and cynicism, but-at any 
te you were discontented, and believed that if there were 
people about you who shared your own feeling of 
djustment, things would improve. It turned out, as 
went on, that there were many after all who felt just 
you did. Novels and magazines and plays and articles 
to pour from them, and you read them and joined 
he movement. The movement, however, cared little 
wut exploration, and a great deal about exposure. It was 
the hands of people who had a point to prove, and who 
1 ever so much material suitable to their purpose. 
had only to look up and down the street, throw 
y the mail, open the paper, and a procession of silly 
adlines, an army of four-flushers, salesmen, boosters, yes- 











































































































Read American First 


and-no men, morons, realtors and spiritual hicks rushed 
down their fountain pens straight into your favorite read- 
ing-matter. ‘There were other things and men to look at 
too, but they lay beneath the surface, and when one’s feel- 
ing of being in a minority has dethroned amusement in 
favor of scorn, digging beneath the surface comes hard. 

The surface of American life screams at us all day long, 
and through the din it is very difficult to catch the real 
human undertones. No wonder the “intelligent American” 
ends by believing that we are all painfully alike; no 
wonder he clings to the writers who pillory the fatuous 
monotony and feed him rich, juicy ridicule until his un- 
easiness fattens into a philosophy. No wonder he feels 
like an exile among incomprehensible, barbarous natives, 
and seeks the society of the other exiles. He was born in 
this country, yet it is not his, he has not made it what it 
has become, he cannot remake it nearer his desire; the 
natives, like Chinamen, all begin to look alike to him, he 
cannot even speak their language, and expressmen call 
him “professor.” 

In order to find out whether or not the state of exile 
in such an individual is incurable, give him some Ring 
Lardner to read. He will wonder why (“Ring Lardner 
is a humorist, I’m told. Doesn’t he write stories about 
baseball players?”), and he will dip into You Know Me 
Al with supercilious curiosity. If he doesn’t read to the 
end, or doesn’t laugh, or can’t understand the talk, there's 
little or no hope for him, and he had better be allowed to 
continue and end his days in exile. But if he comes back 
for more, then there’s hope for him, and more reading of 
the same kind will make him realize he’s a native after 
all, and bring him back to America. For Ring Lardner is 
the most thoroughly American writer we have today, and 
one of the most American we have ever had. 

Just what does that mean: an American writer? One, 
first of all, who is not too conscious of the fact that he is 
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writing about America, who does not investigate his neigh 
bors, nor lump them all together as Americans, seeking to 
find their likenesses rather than their d neces; one who 
i wt ti iy to inter or to / or to cor Mn 
to « them mito of ¢ t | lat g > 
one Who Writes j tf pco} le rather than Americans. One 
who accepts the country so completely that he does even 
know he is accepting it. One who sees America, not as a 


country full of tenden ics, types, Curiosities, w ‘aknesses, but 
simply a place full of people, all of them interesting when 
you get to know them well. And he can also write about 
these people in their own language. 

It is not one language, which can be learned from a 
book or by going about from state to state. Perhaps no other 


language is richer or more variable. It changes from one 


part of the country to another, in words, in accent, in 
intonation. It changes from class to class, and there are 
hundreds of classes, each shading off into the next. It 
changes according to occupation also, and no other coun- 


try has more people who have traveled tar from where 


they began, who have had dozens of occupations, who 
have moved about from one claw to another, in no country 
are there to be found more subtle diff in language 


idual, The tw 


at first, but if you listen care 


erences 
from individual to indi o business men you 
meet on a train sound ali} 
fully you will hear differences and shadings that come 
trom the fact that one of them went to high school, while 
the other did not, that one of them has been an automo 
bile mechanic and the other likes to play poker, that one 
of them makes socks and the other loose-leaf notebooks, 
that one of them reads headlines and the other the Satur- 
day Evening Post, that one of them married a Californian, 
the other a girl from Massachusetts, that one of them has 
several children, alive and talking, while the other has no 
And they 


will talk differently again, using fragments of other per- 


children but goes to a great many conventions. 


sonal dialects, according to whether they are calm or 
excited, drunk or sober. For every individual, aside from 
the idiosyncracy of what he actually says, there is a brand 
of talk which he uses and which is the only right talk to 
put into his mouth if you are writing a story about him. 

Ring Lardner knows this instinctively. “There is nobody 
else writing about Americans who knows even half as well 


as he what talk sounds natural in this or that particular 


chosen to speak, so far, 


mouth. If he has been able o1 


only about a dozen difterent languages w 


hen there remain 
thousands of others, still, this is far more than 
any other American And 
Ring Lardner speaks one of these languages through one 

The 
and for which he is most famous, 
‘efe in You Know Me 
1, 


SO many 


writer can command. when 


of his characters he does so without a trace of accent. 
one he has used oftenest, 
is the talk of the ball player Jack Ke 
Al. Jack is a good-hearted, boastiul, simple-minded pit 
He alwa 


} 


o- 

who breaks into the big league. ys has an alibi, 

his leg is there for anybody to pull, and 

can kd the life out of him. But 

kids him himself. He lets Jack talk, and stays in the 

background. And so Jack always keeps in character. ‘There 
: : 


1 
are few, if any, 1 


almost anybody 


) 
ting Lardner never 


iller characters in American fiction today. 
Temptations to new slang, to the invention of slang, are 
tremendous, but Jack never uses any slang or any talk but 
his own, and it remains absolutely his own to the end. 
Even the wildest deceptions practised on him, even the most 
foolish alibis he offers, ring true because of the consistency 


of his character and his talk. 


Besides being a first rate character sketch and a remark- 


+ rye ti 
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able creation in the American language, You Know Ale 
Al was also extre mely funny, one ot those few books whi 


ikes you laugh out loud. Most people enjoyed the fua 


SU Inu hy 
guage that Ring Lardner found that he was expected to 
be first of all a humorist, and other things incidentally. So 
we have The Real Dope, an inferior sequel to You Know 
Me Al, in which Jack Keefe goes to France as a soldier 
and has his leg pulled every few pages. ‘Ihe talk is just 
as good, but the character not nearly so real, and the 
invention runs a little thin. The Big Town, while written 
basically in the same language, is a very able piece of 
work, in which the characters are as real, if a little 
burlesqued, and the talk just as subtly true to those char 
acters, as in You Know Me Al. Husband, wife and 
sister-in-law inherited some money and have come from 
South Bend to New York to marry off sister-in-law. 
There is a good deal of farce, and a hurried unsatis- 
factory end, but the kidding and the talk remain in 
key. It is broader than You Know Me Al, more pungent 
more in the line of the old fashioned American exaggera- 
tion. Daley is talking to Katie. 


to the exclusion of the characterization and lan- 


“T ain’t never tried to handle the fair sex and 
I don’t know if I could or not. But I’ve just met 
one that I think could handle me.” And he give 
her a look that you could pour on a waffle. 


There is behind all the wise-cracks and good fun of The 
Big Town a curiously sardonic undertone all the stranger 
and more original for being mixed with irresponsible light 
heartedness. In Ring Lardner’s last two books this quality 
is more pronounced—but let us take them one by one. How 
to Write Short Stories, published last summer, remains 
far and away his best work. Here he is not trying too 
hard to be humorous, and in two or three stories trying to 
do something very different from anything he has done 
before. The bitter veracity of The Champion is a thous- 
and miles from Jake Keefe, busher and bonehead. It is 
the only story of his I know not written in some shading 
of the American language overheard and recreated. A 
straight-out, narrow, cold, ferocious and memorable wallop. 
The other stories are written in the language of one or 
both characters. Some Like Them Cold is a masterpiece, 
and shows better than anything else Ring Lardner’s con- 
quest of American talk, and through that, of American 
people. A man and a girl are writing to each other. 
The story is quite simple, the difference between the char- 
acters and their changing feelings very subtle, very difficult 
to do well. At the end one is not quite sure that the 
correspondence of two real people has not been laid open. 
Jest of all is The Golden Honeymoon, in another kind 
of talk. 
honeymoon. 
this: 


Two old people go south on a long deferred 
The old man tells the story. He talks like 


Our train pulled out of Washington at 9:40 P. M. 
and Mother and I turned in early, I taking the upper. 
During the night we passed through the green ficlds of 
old Virginia, though it was too dark to tell if they 
was green or what color. When we got up in t 
morning, we was at Fayetteville, North Carolina. 
We had breakfast in the dining car and after break- 
fast I got in conversation with the man in the next 
He was from Lebanon, New 


12 


wee 


compartment to ours. 
Hampshire, and a man about eighty years of age. 
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His wife was with him, and two unmarried daughters 
and I made the remark that | should think the tou: 
of them would be crowded in one compartment, but 
he said they had made the trip every winter tor fifteen 
years and knowed how to keep out of each other's 
way. He said they was bound for ‘Tarpon Springs. 

We reached Charleston, South Carolina, at 12:50 
P. M., and arrived at Savannah, Georgia, at 4:20. 
We reached Jacksonville, Florida, at 8:45 P. M. and 


had an hour and a quarter to lay over there... . 


At first one enjoys the genial flatness. At the end one 
has seen two whole lives, sad and homely and humorous 
and isolated. And this author lets the old man talk and 
tell the whole story, without ever interrupting. 

This last volume, coming so soon after an example of 
what Ring Lardner could really do in The Golden Honey- 
moon, is disappointing. The definite attempt to do different 
kinds of stories, most of them magnificently successful each 
in its own key, has given way to a rather aimless collection 
of short pieces, funny in spots, but thin, a little forced and 
restless, to facetious editorials, to bright ideas, te a rather 
mediocre account of a trip to Europe in no yarticular lan- 
guage. But in the middle of the volume are three short 
nonsense plays utterly unlike anything he has ever done, 
funnier than anything he has ever done. Mad, wild, 
They belong to that rare category of 
nonsense which is ruined by being read aloud because of 
the uncontrollable convulsions of the reader and the aud:- 
ence. One attempt to read aloud I Gaspiri (The Up- 
holsterers) puts Ring Lardner well up in the front rank 
of the nonsense makers. 

But these plays are happy accidents. Ring Lardner re- 
mains the Lardner of You Know Me Al and The Golden 
Honeymoon, the writer closest of all to America and its 
innumerable, different, amusing pathetic people, speaking 
each his little variation of an unlearnable language. 

Ropert Littec. 


gorgeous nonsense. 


Sinclair Lewis 
Arrowsmith, by Sinclair Lewis. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace and Company. $2. 


ie Arrowsmith, as in Main Street and Babbitt, Sinclair 
Lewis is interesting chiefly as a social critic, but this 
has never been his only interest. We is a recorder as well 
as a critic of society; he is, after all, at least at times, a 
novelist; and he is the product as well as the critic of the 
When I call him the “product” 
of it, I mean that he has gone through it and willy-nilly 
has been affected by it. 
point out its faults, and to illustrate the effect of this society 
on a writer who grows up in it—this, surely, is to possess 


society which he depicts. 


To reproduce American society, to 


significance. Arrowsmith, like its predecessors, has all 
these elements of interest, but in somewhat different pro- 
portions. It pictures and it satirizes American life; its 
main interest, however, lies in the parallel which it sug- 
gests with the author’s own life—in that it shows how the 
American environment affects the creative spirit. Of this 
theme Sinclair Lewis’s whole works may be taken as in a 
sense illustrations. 

Martin Arrowsmith is a physician who becomes a 
bacteriologist. Before he finally takes refuge in the wild 


of Vermont where he can pursue his researches undisturbed 


he encounters all the difficulties which the United States 
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puts in the way of a doctor and an investigator who would 
like to hei 
the medical school, the quackery which thrives in the coun 
try, the politics and fraud of a Department of Public Health 
in a small city, the more refined commercialism of a metro 


t; he struggles with the commercialism of 


politan clinic, and the social and financial temptations of 
a great institute for research. He is offered every possible 
inducement to prostitute himself to an easy success—mani- 
test, worldly success. Nor is he indifferent to the pressures 
which are brought to bear on him; on the contrary, being 
a scientist by instinct rather than by reasoned conviction, 
he wins out in spite of himself. He would like to suc- 
ceed, he has been contaminated by the success-worship with 
which he is surrounded, but he is unable to cope with an 
ineluctable honesty and stubborn drive in himself. In the 
end he succumbs to his own integrity. 

To describe Arrowsmith as an attack on the medical 
profession is utterly inadequate. It is an attack on the 
United States. It is the story of any scientist, or any 
seeker for the truth—chemist, economist, historian, phil- 
osopher, theologian. Nor does it differ essentially from the 
story of the artist, of whatever species. It tells, in short, 
the troubles and obstacles met by all those who in this 
practical land of ours prefer, in Aristotle’s terms, the 
theoretic to the active life, or, in equivalent terms, the 
creative to the acquisitive, or the contemplative to the prac- 
tical, life. It deals therefore with the most important 
theme, in my opinion, of all afforded by American life, and 
with one of the crucial questions of the ages. The quarre) 
is a persistent one, because it grows from a fundamental 
opposition btween two types of people; the type on the one 
hand that cares only for getting on—for making good, for 
succeeding—and the type on the other that cares less for 
mere personal advancement and more for taking in the ex 
periences of the journey and for asking “Why?” and 
“Whither?” 
all those disinterested activities which disregard the main 
chance—the pursuit of knowledge and beauty for their own 
sake, the wish to investigate or to enjoy—which to the sec- 
Practical 
men, one might say, care only to exploit their environment; 


The former type, the practical, is opposed to 


ond type constitute the reasons for existence. 


theoretic or contemplative men care only to get acquainted 
with it, to explore and realize and experience it as fully as 
No one, I suppose, would deny that so far the 
practical men have had things pretty much their own way 
in this country—and what they have done with it Lewis 
has shown in Main Street and Babbitt. 

There is no need of rehearsing in detail the panoramas 
of Gopher Prairie and of Zenith. Every one is familiar 
with their ugliness, dullness, hypocrisy, complacency, intol 


possible. 


erance, standardization, conformity, inner emptiness, and 
discontent. Such is the society inev itably produced by 
whole-hearted devotion to making good, with a correspond- 
ing hostility to all activities which by their disinterestedness 
might interfere with that aim—a society in which science, 
art, and religion are prostituted and made bond-slaves to 
practical success, in which poctry becomes heartening 
doggerel, orchestras are valued as municipal advertisements, 
and prayer is found to conduce to prosperity. Furthermore, 
it is a society which stunts and thwarts and starves all who 
are not in accord with its ethos, which produces Raymie 
Wutherspoons, Guy Pollocks, Chump Frinks. and Paul 
Rieslings. Of this society Arrowsmith also, though less 
exclusively satirical, is a satire, a national gallery of frauds 
and fakes: it contains, one might say, all Main Street and 
all Babbitt, and much more besides. It too will be in- 





Val iab to thie future h torian ot the { n ted otat jor 
its cl observation and minute detail. Being a vertical 


rather than a horizontal view, it cuts across al! strata of 
American life except that of the manual laborer 
therefore more inclusive and more varied than the rlie 
books, 
view, it is more positive, and it goes deeper, concerning 
itself less with the surface and more with a fundamental 
trait of the national character. It gains enormously from 


Moreover, having a more sharply defined point of 


centering its focus, not on the exponents of social aberra- 
tions, but on an antagonist and to some extent a victim 
of them. 

‘The chief importance of Arrowsmith, then, is that it 
shows the extreme difficulty of pursuing the 
theoretic life in the United States. 
like to suggest that it establishes its thesis in two way 
not only by telling the story of its hero, but also by illus- 
trating that of its author. 
curious traits, of which the most striking is his tendency 


Furthern or 


As a writer Lewis has some 


to mimic or to imitate, to give a representation of reality 
Mme. 
Closely 
and the 


which is the literary equivalent of glass flowers, 
Tussaud’s waxworks, and barnyard symphonies. 
allied are his dependence on his own experience 
care with which he gets up subjects, as he has got up medi 
cine and bacteriology for Arrowsmith. All these character 
istics, indeed, are abundantly manifested in his latest book; 
yet Arrowsmith is also the best proof that Lewis is capable 
of creative writing. It is much more of a novel than Main 
Street or Babbitt; in characterization, for instance, it is 
greatly superior. Leora, Martin’s first wife, is by general 
consent Lewis’s masterpiece in the creation of character. 
Not only is she likable, but she is indubitably real; though 
she is portrayed casually and without effort, no other char- 
acter I know of in modern American fiction equals her in 
absolute final reality. And Martin suffers only in com- 
parison with Leora; although far more difficult than either 
Carol or Babbitt, he is more understandingly and more suc- 
cessfully portrayed. Yet Martin is primarily a type, and 
reminds one of the preference which Lewis has shown in 
all his novels for types rather than individuals. It is 
characteristic of Lewis to care more for the representative 
of a class than for a single human being as a human being; 
even Leora interests him less than his typical fakirs in 
Arrowsmith. That may be why in general he contents 
himself with an external treatment of his characters, rarely 
manifesting much insight or sympathy or strength of fecling. 

All these traits seem to point to a poverty of invention 
or of imagination—which in turn may be traceable to the 
influence of Lewis’s environment. 
tive mind is a dark and obscure subject, but the guess may 
be hazarded that the food on which the creative mind is 
nourished is experience and that a practical society operates 


The crowth of a crea- 


in various ways to deprive it of that food. For one thing, 
the sensuous and esthetic, the intellectual, above all the 
social experience which presumably is most vital to a 
novelist’s development is simply not there—not in Gopher 
to be had. 
sequence is the effect of such surroundings 
He needs to be re eptive, 


Prairie, for instance But of even graver con- 
on the artist's 
outlook or attitude to welcome 
experience, to be willing and able to surrender and abandon 
himself to it, forgetful of himself and absorbed by it. The 
fatal thing for him is to repel it, to be on h ird against 
it. But to wholly practical people any impractic 


il person 
by their hostility thev 


is ridiculous, possibly dangerous; and 
make him assume 


¥ I 
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evoke in him an answering hostility; they 
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0, ior him to resist experience, is suicidal; unless he 
go and treely yield himself to it, his mind is denied 
its proper nutriment and cannot grow and mature to its 
full strength. ‘This want of inner substance in turn may 
entail further consequences; it may lead to self-distrust, to 
undue self-consciousness, to a lack of integrity which ap- 
pears as an unsettled, unstable point of view, to the assump- 
tion of alien standards in lieu of entic personal stand- 
ards. Besides developing a generally defensive attitude, 
ati artist in a practical society, a society like that portrayed 
in Main Street, Babbitt, a..d Arrowsmith, is almost certain 
to return scorn for scorn, to seek an escape in the refuge 

easy romanticism, or to try to deny his own nature and 
conform to the prevailing opinions. 

l'very point in the preceding could be profusely illus- 


trated from the writings of Sinclair Lewis. For example, 
there is that uncanny knack of observation which enables 
him to mimic or to imitate so exactly to the life: this ob- 
servation is as watchful as that of a wild animal on the 
lookout for its foes or as that of a Red Indian in the 
enemy's country. ‘There is also his keen eye for inconsist- 
encies or weaknesses in his prey—how quickly he pounces! 
Years of malicious scrutiny must have gone to the making 
of his last three volumes. Such observation is but one sign 
of a defensive attitude, an attitude which is also betrayed 
in the precautions he takes lest his readers misjudge him. 
Ile makes greater use of irony as a defensive weapon than 
any other writer I know of; he early made the discovery 
that if only he were ironical and showed that he knew 
better, he could be as romantic and sentimental and playful 
as he pleased. He writes as if always conscious of a hostile 
audience. He takes needless pains to make clear that he is 
more sophisticated than his characters, as if there were 
danger of our identifying him with them. He makes fun 
of their ingenuous enthusiasms, even when these enthusiasms 
have the best of causes. The result of it all is that he 
often seems unduly afraid of giving himself away. : 

In this respect he resembles his characters; nothing in 
them is more striking than their morbid self-consciousness. 
Only Will Kennicott and Leora are free from it. The 
others are always wondering what people will think, always 
suspecting that they are the objects of observation and 
comment—and in Lewis’s novels they are generally right. 
They are constantly posing and pretending, for the benefit 
even of waiters and clevator-boys. They do not dare to be 
natural; they are sclf-distrustful, uncertain, and insecure. 
They are self-analytical, and self-contemptuous for their 
lack of sincerity; yet they continue to pose to themselves, 
adopting one attitude after another. They have no inner 
standards of their own, because they are not integral per- 
sonalities—they have not, in fact, developed any real per- 
sonality at all. 

Lewis himself shifts his point of view so often that finally 
we come to wonder whether he has any. One of the great 
advantages of Arrowsmith over its forerunners is that in it 
there begins to emerge an almost established point of view. 
Otherwise, one would be inclined to call Lewis a man of 
multiple personality—save that all these personalities have 
a look of being assumed for effect. All the Lewises are 
disdainful of each other. When he has been romantic, he 
throws in a jibe at sentiment lest we think him sentimental ; 
hen he has been cynical, he grows tender lest he be 


MV I 

thought hard; when he has been severe with a member of 
the DLabbittry, he emphasizes the virtues of the common 
[ id the absurdities of highbrows and social leaders. 
ALL | iifold attitudes, however, may be red 1 to two 
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bitterly satirical of the other. ‘That is to say, he has tried 
to escape from his environment, and he has tried, with more 
success, to conform to it. 

His romanticism is of two kinds. In the first place, there 
is in him much of the conventional romanticist and even 
of the sentimentalist. He has said of himself that he is 
“known publicly as a scolding corn-belt realist, but actually 
(as betrayed by the samite-yclad, Tennyson-and-water verse 
which he wrote when he was in college) a yearner over 
what in private he probably calls ‘quaint ivied cottages.’ ”’ 
This is the Lewis who sympathizes with Carol in her dis- 
like of Gopher Prairie and in her longing for “a reed hut 
built on fantastic piles above the mud of a jungle river,” 
and who invents for Babbitt a dream of a fairy child play- 
mate, “more romantic than scarlet pagodas by a silver sea.” 
There is no essential difference between this romanticist 
and the more conspicuous one who has taken a tip from 
Arnold Bennett and gone in for the romance of the com- 
monplace, although the latter despises the former. To es- 
tablishing the strangeness and beauty of humdrum life 
Lewis devoted his first four books; he unde:took to prove 
in Our Mr. Wrenn that a clerk’s life in a Harlem flat 
is more romantic than travel in foreign lands, and in The 
Job that a stenographer is more romantic than Clytemnestra. 
This process is really no less an escape from reality than 1s 
the old-fashioned romance, for it consists, not in bringing 
out the essential quality and verity of ordinary life, but 
in casting a glamor over it and falsifying and sentimentaliz- 
ing and prettifying it. The last three novels look as if 
most of the romance had worn off the commonplace, but 
there are traces of it, even in Arrowsmith. 

Closely akin to the romanticist of the second sort is the 
Lewis who speaks as a man of the soil, one of the common 
herd, a Babbitt; he points out the essential goodness of 
small towns and their inhabitants and of boosters; he is 
homey and folksy, and strongly opposed to people whom he 
suspects of thinking that they are This side 
of Lewis is especially pronounced in the novels which pre- 
ceded Main Street; long passages in them are sheer glori- 
fications of Main-Streetism and of Babbittry. His whole 
tendency, when in this mood, is to strengthen and entrench 
the folk of Zenith and Gopher Prairie in their self-satis- 
faction and intolerance. In short, he is a philistine. He 
has not escaped contamination, he has partially conformed 
to his environment. He speaks, for example, its language. 
His technique of raillery he has learned from Sam Clark 
and Vergil Gunch; he merely turns their type of wit and 
humor back upon themselves; all his satire is a long tu 
quoque. His irony and sarcasm are of the showy variety 
popular on Main Street and in the Zenith Athletic Club. 
His style is founded on the uses of salesmanship, publicity, 
and advertising. He avails himself of all the tricks of a 
crack reporter to give a fillip to jaded attention. His peo- 
ple do not run, they “gallop”; instead of speaking, they 
“warble” or “gurgle” or “carol”; commonplace folk are 
“vanilla-flavored”; interior decorators are ‘‘daffodilic young 
men,” “achingly well-dressed”; dancing becomes “the re- 
fined titillations of communal embracing.” No wonder 
Lewis has sold satire to the nation—he has made it attrac 
tive with a coat of brilliant if inexpensive varnish. ‘The 
excellence of his rare intervals of real writing is lost in the 
general glare. 

For there are such intervals; and they bring us back to 
''. to beauty or devoid 
lescription 


‘ 


‘superior.’ 


Lewis, the artist, by no means insen 
of the tragic sense of life. Save tor bits of « 








basic ones: he is a romauticist, and he is a philistine—each 
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and scattered passages, this Lewis was largely obscured in 
Main Street and Babbitt; yet no doubt he helped lend 
animus to the satire of that society which is so tatal to 
artists. Certainly to him the credit is due for Arrowsmith, 
the story of a man who would rather find out about things 
than make good. Yet even Arrowsmith, though an artist's 
as well as a scientist's book, is the work of a mangled artist 
Perhaps after all it is better so: Lewis's romanticism and 
philistinism and vulgarity of style make him poweftful b 
cause they make him popular. The attack on American 
practicality needs its shock troops—could we afford to give 
up so effective a critic for a better writer? Perhaps it is 
worth spoiling an artist to have him take so salutary a 
revenge. Lewis is the most successful critic of American 
society because he is himself the best proof that his charges 
are just. 


T. K. Wuipp.e. 


The Artist of the Trade 


Unions 


Seventy Years of Life and Labor, by Samuel Gompers. 
2vols. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $10. 


YOUNG leader of a lost cigar-makers’ strike found 

himself blacklisted, unable to get a job for more 
than four months. He had a wife and five children; a baby 
was expected soon. Their dinner consisted of soup made 
of flour, water, salt and pepper. An agent called in his 
absence and offered the young wife $30 a week if her hus- 
band would give up the union and return to work. She 
indignantly refused. One day when the husband was out 
looking for a job the new baby was born. The doctor 
paid by the workmen’s benefit society could not be found. 
The husband rushed to the office of another, who refused 
to come because he was not paid in advance. “I put my 
hand on his coat collar and said, ‘You will come now with 
me or you will never make another move.’” The doctor 
came, and eventually he got his money. Because things like 
this happened to young Sam Gompers, he knew the mean- 
ing of strikes, blacklists, unemployment. 


New York was vividly cosmopolitan with depths in 
its life that few understood. There were soldiers from 
the red-shirted army of Garibaldi; German “forty- 
eighters”’ ; English Chartists, men of big souls and high 
principles; the carbonari of Italy; the home-rulers of 
Ireland; revolutionaries from Denmark, Austria 
Russia. In the early seventies New York looked like 
Paris during the Commune. Each ebb in the forward 
tide of revolution in Europe brought additions to the 
rebel group in New York. 


Gompers read Karl Marx, he read the Communist Mani- 
festo. He went to meetings, debated in cafés, discussed 
with the workers in the cigar factory. Ferdinand Laurell, 
tc whom the book is dedicated, warned him against Lassal- 
lean theorizing and instilled in his mind the fundamental 
necessity of economic organization. Still things were not 
clear; he went on with the crowd, and took part in the 
eight-hour parade of 1871 when 25,000 men marched with 
provocative banners. 

There came the depression and unemployment of 1873. 
Agitation grew, eventually a great demonstration was ar- 
ranged in Tompkins Square. But the simple protest of the 
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worke: acn up and given expression by the doctrinaire 
revolutionists, who issued inflammatory literature. “ Propa- 
ganda Was lor them the ( hief end ot life. ‘They were per- 
inda ma- 


fectly willing to use human necessity as propag 
tical resi Its meant nothing in their provgran 


terial, Prac 
They were young heroes, determined to play a great part, 
hence they were unwilling to do the unostentatious, quiet, 
orderly things that make for constructive progress.” The 
authorities took fright; mounted police charged the crowds, 
} 


beating men, women and children. A period of extreme 


repression and espionage followed: 


I saw how professions of radicalism and sensation- 
alism concentrated all the forces of organized society 
against a labor movement and nullified in advance 
normal, necessary activity. I saw that leadership in 
nt could sately be intrusted only to 


the labor movem t 
| 


those into whose hearts and minds had 


wen woven the 
experiences of ecarning their bread by d uly labor. 
(;ompers plunged into the “unostentatious, quiet, 
It had been 
the custom for the workers in any shop to strike on the spur 
of the moment, simply by following any member who left 
his bench as a protest. In order to control the strike weapon 
and use it more wisely, a rule was adopted that no strike 
could be called without the authorization of the executive 


orderly” task of building up his trade-union. 


committee. In the shop where his brother worked, intoler- 


able sanitary conditions existed. One morning the workers 
suddenly walked out as protest, and then sent a delegation 
Much to the sur- 
prise and anger of Gompers’s brother the sanction was re- 
fused and the workers ordered back. Back they went, and 
while still at their benches again asked strike sanction. This 


to the executive committee for approval. 


time it was granted, the strike occurred in regular order 
and the condition was remedied. ‘Thus the lesson of dis- 
cipline was taught. 

I’xtreme punctiliousness has sometimes been charged 
against Gompers. After reading this book one wonders 
it it was not the method intuitively adopted by the born 
actor to strike the imagination of those about him. An 
employer called him in to demand a wage reduction. 
(jompers was convinced that the reduction was necessary 
But the em- 
ployer was so incautious as to trade upon friendly relations 


and that a strike against it would be futile. 


with the young ofhcial by asking him to use his influence 
with the workers in favor of the cut. This, Gompers felt, 
tied his tongue. He put the question before a union meet- 


ing, sat silent while a strike was voted, and saw the em- 


ployer lose money and the strike fail. But he demon- 


trated the right and duty of the men to make their own 
isions without undue influence. 

At one time his father became foreman of a shop. 
hough on good terms with him, Gompers never entered 
his father’s house during this period, in order to avoid the 
matlest suspicion, 

At another time an enemy, addressing a large meeting, 
} 


vwcame hoarse and could hardly be heard. Gompers gave 


him a couch drop, but later completely demolished his 
position, 

When the manufacture of cigars in tenements led to all 
the abuses of home work, Gompers made a house-to-house 
invas and drew up a statistical table of tenement house 
- T rowd ne, h urs of work, nd wares, Thén ensued a 
ht for prohibitive legislation, by lobbying and non-parti- 


( 


ui pressure. This met the opposition of the Socialists, 
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who aided in defeating an endorsed candidate. In one 
session the bill failed, in the next it was passed. The courts 


declared it unconstitutional; another bill was passed and 
declared unconstitutional. At length the union had to 
turn to economic pressure. (Gompers became sceptical ot 
legislation as a reform measure. He became sceptical of 
Socialists; he became sceptical of courts. Later in his lie 
he risked jail to disobey an injunction. 

Movements came and movements went; leaders rose and 
leaders fell. But somehow the unions, in spite of all 
vicissitudes, lasted and grew, and somehow Gompers, who 
identified himself first of all with the unions, remained 
The first office of the Federa- 
tion of Labor was in the front room of his flat; for long he 


doggedly in the ascendancy. 


worked from there without even a full time secretary. He 
travelled about the country helping strikes, preaching: the 
gospel of permanent, national, trade organization, of union 
discipline, of collective agreements. 
portant person in the movement; he loved society and hated 


He knew every im- 


solitude; the cause was literally centred in his person. For 
years the Federation seemed as he says, “a rope of sand.” 
Patched up in one place, it would fall apart in another. 
But he kept at it, travelling sometimes on freight cars, often 
making up deficits in his expense account out of his own 
meagre salary. ‘There was no struggle and no industr; 
that did not know him. At this period Gompers read 
Herbert Spencer and picked out the following sentence to 
remember: “From the indefinite and incoherent hetero- 
geneity to the definite, coherent homogeneity.” 

Gompers, as a trade-union man, had taken an active part 
in the Henry George campaign in New York, but even then 
he insisted on keeping the unions clear of permanent poli- 
tical entanglements. “They must be preserved for their own 
function; not split or diverted for political purposes. ‘This 
was why his career was marked by such a long and bitter 
fight on the Socialists. He had nothing against Socialist 
theory as such, though he lacked confidence in it. He dis- 
tinguished between their theoretical ‘‘class-consciousness” 
and the profound, as he called it, “primitive force that had 
its origin in experience only’—class feeling. Any trade- 
unionist could have any politics which pleased him—but 
Gompers bitterly resisted every attempt to tie the trade- 
unions as a whole to a political party or to an idealist pro- 
gram of revolution. It so happened that the evening after 
reading this book I saw The Wild Duck. There is a 
strong family resemblance between Ibsen’s scorn of Gregers 
Werle, the young idealist who shatters existing human 
happiness by preaching an unreal perfection, and Gompers’s 
scorn of the Socialists who split the unions and “found it 
absolutely impossible to understand fundamentals necessary 
to developing practical plans for industrial development.” 
Again and again he speaks of “an element in the labor move- 
ment that was unwilling to accept any advantage that would 
bring betterment under the present organization of society. 
This element would ‘compromise’ on nothing short of revo- 
lution, and anything that tended to make revolutions less 
necessary aroused their opposition.” 

The fight against the left, like all other fights in which 
he engaged, was vigorous in the extreme. Gompers’s com- 
promises and adjustments were carried on quietly, man to 
man: his conflicts resounded. As he says later about a de- 


bate with a priest: 


Perhaps I was savage, but when any man enters the 
arena of public life, he must stand the gaff... . In 


. © 7 
any contest where human interests are involved, I have 
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never given nor wished to receive mercy. The issue 
is the thing. It is a clean fight and a man’s fight. 


Loyalty like Gompers’s gives a man a right to fight for 
his cause. He and other young workers saw how the unions 
were weakened by the desertion of their best leaders tor 
political jobs or industrial executive positions. This was 
particularly the case in the steel industry i1 the early 
nineties. A group of which he was a member agreed in- 
formally that ‘under no circumstances will we accept pub 
lic office or become interested in any business venture of any 
character or accept any preferment outside of the labor 
movement.” All kept their word. This was not through 
lack of temptation. John Dos Passos, the banker, offered 
him a business position with a fabulous salary; he was urged 
to accept salaried political appointments; eventually the 
National Association of Manufacturers attempted to cor- 
rupt him. 

In economics, Gompers always refused to accept the 
fatalism of completed systems—whether conservative or 
radical. He always believed in voluntary, functional or- 
ganization for purposes of social control. He was always 
outraged by the lack of reasoned control which resulted in 
unemployment, and always opposed wage reductions as a 
remedy, since he believed in the economy of high wages and 
the necessity of maintaining popclar purchasing power. He 
had not been in the labor movement long when he saw the 
futility of opposing new machinery. He favored improve- 
ments leading to higher productivity, so long as they were 
compatible with the growth of labor organization. He 
opposed the attempt to curb the growth of industrial com- 
bination by legislation, believing that it was an inevitable 
tendency and that laws against it would be turned upon the 
unions. He favored amalgamation of trade unions as fast 
as it could come by voluncary means, though he opposed 
attempts to decree or force it. He favored organization of 
the less skilled as fast as they could be educated to union 
discipline; he always advocated “equal pay for equal work’’ 
by men and women. In his later years he was deeply con- 
cerned with industrial research and the elimination of 
economic waste, though he did not understand these sub- 
jects in any detail. 

Certain passages about. trade-unionism _ illuminate 
Gom~pers’s conception of social processes: 


My patience has rested upon realization of facts, not 
upon lack of idealism or sentiment. I realized that 
since the labor movement is a living, sentient thing, 
growth comes from life within. It can be aided, 
directed, not forced. Just as a plant may be cultivated 
and pruned, cared for in every way, still it cannot be 
compelled to grow or flower, so the labor movement 
cannot be handled or computed as material quantitics. 

Then genial Gene Debs, with much avowed ideal- 
ism, tried to fit the labor movement into a different 
shape from that into which it had naturally developed. 
It is hard for the reformer to realize that the labor 
movement is a living thing. . . . It is not transformed 
by any dictum or overnight resolution, but must grow 
into something different. 


The whole program of the labor movement is in the 
last analysis an effort to bring about an understanding 
of the human element in production and the services 
of the wage-earner to society and civilization. 
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In spite of an attempt to arrange the material, in which 
undoubtedly the author was greatly aided by his able secre- 
tary, Miss Florence Thorne, the book remains an immense, 
variegated jumble, incredibly rich in experience, acquaint- 
ances, activities, anecdotes, opinions, just as they rose to the 
light of memory. If an “expressionist” should try to write 
a biography, this should be his model. But as the work 
wears on, and later events are described, the personality 
draws robes about itself. One feels chat the opposition to 
dogma and forced development tended to become dogmatic 
itself and may have pruned real blossoms. One suspects 
that a desire for external consistency, a pride of conviction, 
began to veil the old first-love of the workers’ organized 
entity and the activity in building it. Gompers passed 
from creator to protector. One wonders whether the 
European labor movement, which he so sharply rebuked 
because of its self-chosen leadership, its economic and poli- 
tical philosophy, its effort to avert the dictated peace of 
Versailles, may not have been as natural and inevitable 
and sincere a development as the American trade-unions. 
There is no doubting the reality of Gompers’s patriotism. 
It began in London, when as a small boy he heard the 
popular songs about the glory of the western land; it grew 
as he crossed the Atlantic; if flowered here. He had in 
childhood identified himself with something that stood for 
liberty, something that was to him the spirit of his adopted 
country. Whenever the powers of that country, political 
or economic, oppressed him and his, he regarded them as 
traitors, not himself. He never allowed anyone else to 
wave the flag more vigorously than he. This in part 
accounts for his attitude on the War. It was at first hard 
for him to accept it, but having done so, his identification 
with the official national attitude was complete, emotional, 
vigorous. 

Gompers was never the man to build up a structure of 
cold logic; he learned from experience, came to conclusions 
intuitively, felt his way. When as a young man he took 
the $25 which his wife had saved to buy new dresses and 
spent it for a violin which he could not play, because of 
the irresistible fascination of making music, he revealed his 
temperament. Later, in discussing his love for opera, he 
writes: 


Though superficially there seems to be a wide chasm 
between a grand opera singer and a labor leader, yet 
in the last analysis we both are ministering to the souls 
of men and we have to understand and sympathize 
with their deepest experiences if we would interpret 
them to themselves. Beauty in life is found in widely 
different languages and aspects. . The wonder and 
beauty of art is overshadowed by the glory of that in 
which I have participated. . . . Life has never been 
tame for me. I have natural safeguards against getting 
into ruts because I cannot work without the inspira- 
tion of feeling. This personal characteristic keeps my 
mind alert to human and dramatic values of happen 
ings—a faculty that serves me in timing speech and 


deed. 


His power, his jealousy of the unions and their prestige, 
his hot partisanship of his opinions, his supreme vanity in 
identifying the labor movement with himself—these were 
the power, the jealousy, the partisanship and the vanity of 
the virtuoso. And these account for his extraordinary 
achievement as a leader of men. 


Georce SouLe. 
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W. B. Yeats 


} I \HE twentieth century, though it has turned out a 

great deal of verse, has so tar produced very little 
poctry of the first order. It would scem that the condi- 
tions under which we live are not favorable to the kind of 
emotions appropriate to poctry. A great poct must take 
himself seriously; he must believe in his own dignity and 
the nobility of his emotions; he must be willing to identity 
himself with the god with whom he was formerly sup- 
posed to be inspired. But today that is rather difficult. 
For one thing, we have learned to see ourselves scientifi- 
cally: we are conscious of our kinship with the other ani- 
mals and of our subjection to physical laws, rather than of 
our relation to the rod j Qu vreat men ot imagination 
secm often to occupy themselves with scientific theory 
rather than with poctry. And tor another thing, we are 
living in the first pha es of democratic society—a period 
when the distinction of the poet—or any other kind—is 
more difhcult than it was at a time when fewer people were 
educated, but those who were had to meet a higher standard 
and when the dominating ideals of civilization were less 
completely identified with commercial enterprise. Instead 
of poetry, we have the novel, which has become the char- 
acteristic modern literary form because it admits more 
easily of the point of view of science, with which it has 
always been closely allied, and because by its looser form it 
lends itself to the journalism and by its more familiar tone 
to the less distinguished events, of a democratic society. 
Flaubert and his followers or those who were under the 
influence of the French novel of the time—Turgeniev and 
James and Joyce—have succeeded in bringing to the novel 
the sort of concentration and artistic integrity which had 
hitherto chielly been found in the poem or poetic play; but 
a poem would scarcely have been an equally appropriate 
vehicle for the tone of irony which in these writers arises 
both from the scientific point of view and from the pheno- 
mena of a middle-class society. In the meantime, on the 
other hand, from Byron’s Don Juan, through Browning, 
to the “novels in verse” of Mr. E. A. Robinson, the long 
poem has shown a tendency to assimilate itself to the novel 
and in proportion as it has done so has fallen short of suc- 
ceeding as poetry. 

Now Mr. W. B. Yeats is one of the only men living 
who, in spite of these unfavorable influences, has taken 
poetry with thorough-going seriousness and achieved suc- 
cess of the highest order. In an age when writers of verse 
have as a rule either been content to drop the grand man- 
ner and adopt the language and point of view of the news- 
papers or, if they try to sustain a noble mien, do so with 
self-consciousness and with a patent artificiality, Mr. Yeats 
has worn his robe and wreath as if they were a legitimate 
inheritance. ‘The dignity of the poet sits naturally upon 
him and not like a deliberately assumed disguise. Yet it 
is interesting to see, in connection with the present situa- 
tion of poetry, what comprehensive and resolute rejections 
Mr. Yeats has been obliged to make in order to preserve 
this role. He has had to turn his back on the whole 
scientific democratic world, and stand apart from the ques- 
tions which agitate it. “That he has been distinctly conscious 
of taking up a position appears from his autobiographical 
writings: he tells for example, in The Trembling of the 
Veil, of the vital issue which seemed to be raised for him 
in his youth by the then popular and novel “realism” of 


Bastien-Lepage as against the mysticism of the pre-Raphae 
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lite painters. The Joan of Arc of Bastien-Lepage already 
tv the young Yeats meant the scientific vision which con- 
tradicted and destroyed his own. 

‘The passages in which he discusses Bernard Shaw are 
particularly illuminating. Shaw—an Irishman come to 
London like himself and a man of equal imaginative force 
and intellectual ability—chose the opposite road from Yeats 
and took on the whole unwieldy cargo of the modern 
world—socivlogy, economics, physical science and journal- 
ism. Shaw heroically shouldered it all; but Yeats as 
systematically eschewed it, and says that, with all admira- 
tion for Shaw, he was sometimes appalled by the aspect of 
his work, which had taken on the character of the ma- 
terials with which it dealt and become “so much metro- 
politan lead and solder.” The only sciences which Yeats 
pursued were those which, with poetry, were sinking to de- 
cay—astrology, clairvoyancy and magic. While Mr. Shaw 
was grappling with Marx, Mr. Yeats was editing Blake: 
and it is significant that Mr. Yeats, whose sense 
of reality is not inferior to that of any scientist or realist 
living, should seem to feel a belief in the supernatural to 
be somehow bound up with the faith in the poet’s vision. 
Yet the comparative difficulty of this belief, even for Mr. 
Yeats himself, indicates the profound gulf which science 
has fixed between the present and the past. It does not 
seem ridiculous for Dante to have believed in his visions; 
nor even for Blake to have believed in his. But it does 
somehow seem ridiculous for Mr. Yeats to believe in 
Madame Blavatsky’s. He himself, as I say, appears unsatis- 
fied: one feels, in his narration of his supernatural experi- 
ences, a margin of scientific doubt. Like Huysmans, he 
betrays an instinct to scrutinize and check them up that is 
disastrous to genuine mysticism. Yet 1 do not want to sug- 
gest that Mr. Yeats would have got any further if he had 
occupied himself with legitimate science. His writings on 
mysticism are full of great intelligence and great imagina- 
tive insight and his theories—such as that which postulates 
a sea of racial images rolling to and fro through the mind 
of humanity—are often impressive, despite the fact that they 
have been arrived at mystically instead of through the 
methods of modern psychology. 

None the less, for all his isolation and his occultism, Mr. 
Yeats has in another dircction been closely related to the 
contemporary consciousness. He is the greatest represen- 
tative in English of the modern literary movement origini- 
nally known as Symbolism, which constitutes perhaps the 
only important poetic development since the beginning of 
the seventies—that is, the only successful attempt to adapt 
poetry to the changing mentality of the western world. 
The later Yeats does, to be sure, present striking differ- 
ences from most of the later practitioners of Symbolism: one 
of the most popular discoveries of the movement has come 
to be that tragi-comic vein originally worked by Corbiére 
and Laforgue and recently imported into English by Mr. 
T. S. Eliot. This has provided a vehicle in verse for the 
ironic tone of which I have spoken in Flaubert and Joyce 
and has turned it to real poetic account. The poignancy 
of these writers results from the conflict in them between 
the poet’s conviction of nobility and the universal banality 
of the modern man. Like Flaubert in Trois Contes, like 
Joyce in Ulysses, they are contrasting their own lives un- 
favorably with some other kind of life of which they believe 
men once to have been capable. But Yeats has never ex- 
ploited this vein because he has never been infected by that 
banality. TThe dreary summer resort closing for the winter 
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which discouraged Jules Laforgue, the afternoon teas which 
inhibit Mr. Eliot, do not disconcert Mr. Yeats; he does not 
feel life in terms of these things; his temperament stands as 
far removed from them as his round tower in Ireland does. 
Another popular development of Symbolism has been in the 
direction of obscurity. The Symbolists, coasting down the 
slope of romanticism away from objective description and 
universal emotions, arrived at a highly special subjective 
language for unique individual sensations. The danger 
was, as appeared from the beginning in Mallarmé, that 
either on account of insufficiently vivid sensations or in- 
sufficient skill in suggesting them, the poet would become 
unintelligible. The formula of Symbolism, which admits 
such a confusion of images and ideas, has always enabled 
a great deal of nonsense to pass for poetry. It has also 
encouraged a great deal of arid ingenuity, such as we find 
in much of the work of Miss Edith Sitwell, Mr. Wallace 
Stevens and M. Tristan Tzara. 

Mr. Yeats has escaped all these tendencies but he de- 
rives essentially from the same school as these other writers. 
The images of symbolistic poetry stand in a somewhat dif- 
ferent relation to the sensations they are supposed to convey 
than the metaphors of more classical poetry to the things 
they are supposed to describe: it has been suggested that the 
characteristic of Symbolism was to allow the subconscious 
to possess itself of the waking mind and to put together 
what images it chose with a minimum of rational scrutiny; 
and certainly the successful poetry of Symbolism has some- 
thing of the significance in irrelevance of dreams. Now 
a great deal of Yeats answers to t!.is description as well as 
Mallarmé or Rimbaud. As Mr. Padraic Colum has 
pointed out, much of Mr. Yeats’s Irish mythology—the 
Danaan children, the Shadowy Horses and Fergus with his 
brazen cars—has no more exact meaning than Verlaine’s 
“guépe ivre de son vol fou” or Rimbaud’s angels and un- 
earthly coaches and apocalyptic landscapes. They are simply 
the shadows by which he hopes to suggest certain complexes 
of feelings and ideas. His symbolistic affinities become 
especially plain in such a poem as the recently published 
Black Centaur, which makes no use of Irish mythology and 
which resembles exactly certain things of Rimbaud. In all 
this, Mr. Yeats differs from the general stream of con- 
temporary English poetry, as distinguished from American 
and Irish. The Modern Georgians, of whom I suppose 
Mr. Masefield is the chief, have never been Symbolists— 
nor has Mr. A. E. Housman. 

So much for Mr. Yeats in relation to the ideas and in- 
fluences of his time: any further account of him must con- 
cern itself with the development of his individual genius. 
This genius first manifested itself in the iridescent brilliance 
of his early poetry, which stained a sort of Shelleyan fluidity 
with a sort of Keatsian richness of color: The Wanderings 
of Oisin may be taken indeed as Mr. Yeats’s Endymion. If 
he had never written anything else but this long poem and 
such lyrics as The Lake-Isle of Innisfree and The Man 
Who Dreamed of Fairyland, he would still, as the creator 
of a new sort of strangeness, have been a considerable poet. 
And indeed many people seem to suppose that Mr. Yeats’s 
career began and ended with these early rainbows. Yet 
they have proved scarcely more than a romantic prelude 
to his more important poetry. Some time about the begin- 
ning of the century, Mr. Yeats tells us in his autobiography, 
he became dissatisfied with this early work and resolved to 
eliminate rigorously from his style both romantic rhetoric 
and symbolistic vagueness. He would reduce it to some- 
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thing definite and hard; something both severer and more 
intense. In a poem which is at once an example ot this 


later style and a description of it, he says that 


Maybe a twelvemonth since 
Suddenly I began, 

In scorn of this audience 
Imagining a man, 

And his sun-freckled face, 

And grey Connemara cloth, 
Climbing up to a place 

Where stone is dark under froth, 
And the down turn of his wrist 
When the flies drop in the strean 
A man who does not exist, 

A man who is but a dream; 
And cried! “Before I am old 

I shall have written him one 
Poem maybe as cold 

And passionate as the dawn.” 


The change to this new style is seen very clearly in the 
collected volume of Later Poems* which has just been pub- 
lished in America. The first pieces in the collection—those 
originally included in The Wind Among the Reeds and 
dating from 1899—are still ornamented with “the flaming 
lute-thronged angelic door” and “the heaven’s embroidered 
cloths—enwrought with golden and silver light” of the 
younger Yeats. But by 1912 these pre-Raphaelite 
growths have been completely rooted out. He has worked 
into a soberer and solider style from which the soap-bubble 
colors have vanished and left only the clear aspect of “cold 
Clare rock and Galway rock and thorn.” 

He has become less prodigal of symbols and names and 
those symbols which he does employ have acquired a new 
austerity—a new purity and precision- 


I call to the eye of the mind 

A well long choked up and dry 

And boughs long stripped by the wind, 
And I call to the mind’s eye 

Pallor of an ivory face, 

Its lofty dissolute air, 

A man climbing up to a place 

The salt sea wind has swept bare. 


When he revisits the heroic world of Irish mythology it is 
seen with a new homeliness of detail. And more and more 
he fixes upon the imperfect world in which he actually finds 
himself. He desires, as he says in another part of the poem 
about the fisherman. “To write for my own race And for 
the reality.” And again— 


Through all the lying days of my youth 
I swayed my leaves and flowers in the sun; 
Now I may wither into the truth. 


With a boldness rewarded by a success unequalled among 
his English contemporaries, he undertakes to intensify into 


* Later Poems, Plays, Plays and Controversies, Essays, by W. B. 
Yeats. New York: the Macmillan Company. $2.50 each. The 
first four volumes of a new collected edition of Yeats, to be com- 
plete in six volumes. The last two volumes—Early Poems and 
Stories, and Autobiography—are announced for early publication, 
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poctry the circumstances of his Own ] ie und the events of 


the lite about him. And this he docs, not by vulyarizing 
his style, but by dignifying his subjects—at the same time 


that he does not cease to deal with them in the plainest 


te 


language. He can even challenge comparison with Dant 
whom he now describes as “the chief imagination of 
Christe ndom” in his ability to ac hieve a grand manner by 
sheer intensity without rhetoric. 
Lilow he suggests the sh irpness OF Dante's all ons, tor 


example, in the following passage: 


‘Traders or soldiers who have left me blood 
‘That has not passed through any huxter’s loin, 
Pardon, and you that did not weigh the cost, 
QId Butlers when you took to horse and stood 
Beside the brackish waters of the Boyne 
‘Till your bad master blenched and all was lost 


And Dante’s scorn in the following— 


Why should I blame her that she filled my days 
With misery, or that she would of late 

Have taught to ignorant men most violent ways, 
Or hurled the little streets against the great, 


Had they but courage equal to desire? 


Mr. Yeats has assumed a Dantesque mask of pride—but 


has a Dantesque exaltation as well as bitterness— 


And what of her that took 
All till my youth was gone 
With scarce a pitying look ? 
How should I praise that one 
When day begins to break 

I count my good and bad, 
Being wakeful for her sake 
Remembering what she had, 
What eagle look still shows, 
While up from my heart's root 
So great a sweetness flows 


I shake from head to foot. 


Yet the development of this later style seems to coincide 
with a disillusion which first definitely appears in the poetry 
of about fifteen years ago. He had made the fairies in one 
of his earliest poems tell the child whom they were leading 
away that “the world is more full of weeping than you can 
understand’; but he can no longer escape to fairygind like 
the heroes of his early poems. He cannot evade the frusta- 
tions of lite and in general the ecstasies with which he off- 
sets them are such as life actually offers within its own 


1 
+ 


limits. “Lhe acute consciousness of these limits has broug 
his art to a sharper focus. The unbinding of “youth's 
dreamy load” has made him a better poct. It is as if, no 


h trom anything but poetry, he had ap- 


longer hoping muc¢ 
plied to it as never before all the diligence of his mind and 
the energy of his passion. One almost fears that the occa- 
sional tendency of his very latest work to run to a new 
sort of rhetoric of its own may be the unavoidable result 
of his recent re-entry into Irish politics. But it would make 
little difference if it were: the bulk of poetry contained 
in this collected volume—with which should be reckoned 
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the Four Plays for Dancers onstitutes a contribution to 
literature not only quite outranking any but two or three 
even possible others by living writers in English but prob- 
ably comparable only to the very greatest in its kind in the 
world. 
\ir. Yeats is one of the few genuine masters alive—per- 
haps the only poet of the first magnitude. And it is to be 
hoped that the publication of this new volume—which in- 
cludes some matter hitherto inaccessible—will give his 
later work a wider audience. As I have suggested, the <a 
popular conception of Mr. Yeats seems hitherto to have 
limited itself to the cliché of an agreeable but innocuous 
mystic” identified with “the Lake of Innisfree” and the 
Celtic Twilight. 
Bernard Shaw once predicted that wher the contempor- 
aries of Eugéne Brieux died and went to Heaven they 
would be almost as much ashamed to acknowledge they did ' 
not know anything about his plays as the dead Eli@ibethans 
would have been to confess they had never heard of Shakes- 
peare. If this were to be said today of Mr. Yeats, it 
would be a great deal more appropriate and calculated, I re) 
should say, to avert a more considerable danger. ‘Three 
years ago, the volume of Plays for Dancers, which showed 
the later Yeats at his very best, took second place or third 
place or no place in the columns of the literary reviews, 
while Mr. Cabell, Mr. Hergesheimer and Mr. Huxley got 
their liberal front pages. 
A woman’s beauty is like a white 
I’rail bird, like a white sea-bird alone 
At daybreak after a stormy night 
Between two furrows upon the ploughed land; ;* 
A sudden storm and it was thrown 
Between dark furrows upon the ploughed land. 
How many centuries spent 
The sedentary soul 
In toils of measurement 
Beyond eagle or mole, 
Beyond hearing or seeing, 
Or Archimedes’ guess, 
To raise into being that loveliness? 
A strange unserviceable thing, 
A fragile, exquisite, pale shell, , 
That the vast troubled waters bring 
To the loud sands before day has broken. 
The storm arose and suddenly fell 
Amid the dark before day had broken. 
What death? what discipline? 
What bonds no man could unbind 
Being imagined within 
The labyrinth of the mind, 
What pursuing or flecin 
What wounds, what bloody press 
Dragged into being a 
This loveliness. 
The book which contained this lyric and much else had 4 
little to say to our critics in general and aroused no excite 


ment or awe among them. But, unlike most of the works 
which took precedence to it, it could afford to wait and lie 
idle: 1t was written fer a long life. 

EpMUND WILSON. 


o- — | 


* Plays and Controversies, by W. B. Yeats, New York: the 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
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Troubadour 


Troubadour, by Alfred Kreymborg. 
$3. 


New York: Bon 
and Liveright. 


ERE is a book that disarms my critical judgment. 

The New York that Mr. Kreymborg writes about 
is my New York: the spiritual history he relates is that of 
my generation: and he himself spent his impressionable 
years in the same neighborhood that Mr. Paul Rosenteld, 
Mr. David Liebovitz and myself grew up in, hemmed in 
by slabs of brownstone and brick, brooded over by the shaky 
thunder of the elevated railway. 1 am delighted with 
Troubadour; but there is a touch of Narcissus in my de- 
light; and while I think it is a fine autobiography, I am 
also conscious of the fact that it is our autobiography— 
mine and Mr. Kreymborg’s and Mr. Rosenfeld’s, and Mr. 
Liebovitz’s, and others. 

How Miss Mary Austin would shudder to think of even 
a tiny section of American literature falling into our 
unamerindian hands! In each of us, no matter how streaked 
with other strains, Jewish, English, Dutch, or whatever 
they might be, there was a line of German progenitors; and 
the city we were thrown into was the city that had taken 
shape before our birth (1885-1895) as a result of the Ger- 
man and Irish migrations. It was the New York of that 
great comedian, Adolph Phillip, bland and leering the New 
York of the Irving Place Theatre and Zum Weissen Rossel, 
the New York that lunched heartily on sandwiches and 
beer before communing with the Lares and Penates in the 
cemetery; the New York that in more vacant parts of the 
city had its Diergartens and on festive occasions was regaled 
at the Saengerbund, or reduced a little of its exuberant 
girth at the Turnverein, an institution not yet bleached and 
manicured into the contemporary Y. 

What a city that was—dirty and gemiitlich! 
ber the dingy halls of the brownstone fronts with the gas 
flaring uncertainly on the murky nights of autumn; the 
crystal-hung parlors where china and drapery writhed in 
agonies of design; the furniture that was upholstered with- 
out being comfortable, the wall of gilt frames within which 
soppy ladies and barbered landscapes spoke the pidgin- 
english of art; and the perpetual dusting and dragging and 
scrubbing that was necessary to keep these glorious temples 
of domesticity from being hygienic as well as awsthetic mis- 
demeanors. Yet there were spring days when, viciously, one 
hooked murphies from the corner grocer and roasted them 
in the vacant lots; there was the sweet heaviness of summer 


I remem- 


nights when one drove pushmobiles up and down the block, 
brilliantly lighting the way with a candle in a cigar-box; 
and, for me, the bright days were heightened by such 
precious events as shaking hands with John L. Sullivan in 
his brother’s saloon, looking in at the Christmas window 
at Macy’s, discovering that the policeman at Eden Musée 
was more waxen than any conceivable original, or finally— 
and this was a high moment—encountering the debonair 
Phillipini, chef of Delmonico’s, who spoke French to my 
grandfather in a swift liquescent stream, too rapid for any 
American ear. 

These aren’t Mr. Kreymborg’s memories; but they are 
part of the stream he has started flowing through my own 
mind; and he will pardon me if I have seized the oppor- 
tunity to make notes on the margin of his book! From 
these disheartening beginnings, which knew little art save 
the sentimental ballad, and learned little science except the 


kingly game of chess, Mr. Kreymborg takes us through the 
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qualms and hopes and setbacks and triumphs that mark 
America’s literary coming-of-age, the the last 
twenty years. Mr. Kreymborg’s own development serves 
admirably as a chart for the whole movement. Through 
his tentative prose poems Mr. Kreymborg became aware of 
his vocation; and after he was twenty-one he ceased seri- 


history of 


ously to struggle with the practical life or to make an 
attempt to perform its duties. 
man without any independent means would have thought 
twice before turning his back so decisively upon the world 
of business; but with a desultory income from chess and no 


A generation before this, a 


family responsibilitics and none of the lust for the flesh 
pots which a young member of the upper bourgeoisie so 
often is prey to, Mr. Kreymborg threw himself into the 
monastic discipline of a literary career. This practical inde- 
pendence from the standards of the 
flected in Mr. Kreymborg’s literary development. 
long he was whole-heartedly committed to poetry, and, with 
his mandolute occasionally aiding, worked out for himself 
a form sufhciently responsive to cage the marvelous imp of 


“successful” was re- 


Before 


his fantasy—no angel beating against the void but the most 
urbane of monkeys swinging against the top of steely trees. 

The adventure was not pursued in solitude; there were 
Others. With great devotion to all that was experimental 
and formative in American art, Mr. Kreymborg threw out 
a succession of projects: the American Quarterly, which did 
not come through, the Glebe, which had its beginnings and 
then, like a later contemporary, petered out as its publishers 
sought to use it as a medium for the more accessible and 
better established foreign work; and then came Others 
itself; and after it, in a haze of flattering rumor, Broom. 
During this period American art and letters had more 
vitality, it seems to me, than it has had in any other period 
of American life, saving perhaps the thirty years that 
preceded the Civil War. The Masses was founded; new 
weeklies came on the scene, or were refurbished; a group 
of experimental publishers took risks that 
shuddered at; and all over the country an audience of eager 
young people, looking towards Greenwich Village as a 
symbol that embodied their protest against the standardized 


greybeards 


goodfellowship, clammy respectability, and congealed 
optimism of America, began to write with a confidence 
that they need no longer be merely diarists, turned in upon 
themselves. 

Mr. Kreymborg assisted valiantly at this birth of the arts 
in America; or to speak more accurately, he was one of the 
first pocts to demonstrate that it was alive and kicking. 
The title of Troubadour which covers his book attaches also 
to his work and personality. In contrast to all the bright 
mediocrities that share the odd left-over pages of our 
advertising sheets, the art of these new men ts a true ad 
mixture of their own personalities and the life that they 
have experienced; and just as the watercolors of John 
Marin do not represent the New York the banal camera 
sees, but the New York that a sensit 
so in literature, the breaks and dissonances and distortions, 
the absence of ind nobilities, which char- 
acterize the work of Kreymborg or Waldo Frank, give 
frequently, than literature in 


ve mind experiences, 
fine gestures 
us a 
keener intuition of reality, 
The reality is perhaps un- 
the best of it has been 


the more conventional mould. 
bearable; but the art is not, 
quickened and remoulded by a humane spirit. 

the drab subway rider sometimes 


tor 


Nor is this new art, a 
thinks, precious and “funny” and far apart from any popu- 
lar art. The truth is that men like Kreymborg, Lindsay, 


and Sandburg are real troubadours: Mr. Kreym! 
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, 

IS mot bicart lor the Chamber alone: It is micant ji recita- 

tion and pertormance—and how well does Mr. Areyniborg 
: ' : , 

do it! In tourimny With tus puppets through the co intry 


1 ' 
Mr. Kreymborg found that Main Street, tor all its super 
ficial coarseness and stupidity, had as keen a feeling for his 
plays as the big cities; that it was ready to meet the poet 


halt way. It is a quaint irony that deep and habitual cock 


neys, like Mir. Kreymborg and myself, distrust the solitary 


influence of New York and wish to give our culture a 
habitat in other regions. If the rest of the country has cast 
its bread upon New York waters, we are ready now to re- 
turn ita hundred fold! No one who has grown up in the 
shadow of an elevated railway is foolish enough to throw 
storics at Main Street. 

l1 have scarcely space to warn the reader that Mr. 
Kreymborg’s prose is different from his poetry; and al- 
though the poct lurks under the surface of the more spony 
medium, the reader must prepare himself for a longer and 
more pedestrian journey. ‘The last few years of Mr. 
Kreymborg’s life are perhaps too close to be seasoned by 
cither memory or art, and towards the end a certain bald- 
ness of statement ts increased, perhaps, by the mere number 
of things to be stated. ‘The larger part ot ‘Troubadour, 
however, is compact and poignant, and in treating of his 
loves and friendships Mr. Kreymborg has written with a 
tenderness and a quiet sincerity which contrasts happily with 
the smeary vulgarity of one or two recent autobiographies. 
Troubadour is a “Who's Who” of contemporary American 
letters, and a ““What’s What,” and a “How Come.” I am 
sure that it will live in history; and I would like to think 
that it will live in literature. But that is something that 
those of us who are involved in the story cannot decide! 

Lewis MuMForp. 


™ 
[he Constant Nymph 
The Constant Nymph, by Margaret Kennedy. New 
York: Doubleday Page and Company. $2. 


ZvEW aspects of Anglo-Saxon art plead for critical 
satire so urgently as the English School of Oratorio 
Musicians. We have seen these august gentlemen, inter- 
rupting their composition of a Chorus of High 
Priests to partake of tea and toast within their cloistered 
gardens. We have watched them at their daughters’ 
ballad concerts, nodding happily at the hopeful develop- 
ment of home-grown talent. We have read letters to 
their publishers, promising a complete fair copy ot 
Boadicea’s Victory within ten days, and begging that twe 
hundred impressions shall be delivered in ample time for 
the joint choirs to get into training for Michaelmas. 
Choral unions, female quartets that play from three to six 
on alternate Wednesdays, competitive soirées where the 
prize goes to the hostess bagging the largest lion: we have 
known them all and waited for some skilled ironic pen. 
And now Miss Margaret Kennedy writes a novel so 
fearlessly unrespectable in its sympathies, so alluring in its 
characterizations, so romantic and so true that all England 
buys it, reads it, and promptly bursts into smiles of whole- 


some bitterness. 

Cleverly Miss Kennedy has made her musical genius an 
Englishman, Albert Sanger, asserting at the outset that he 
‘was barely known to the musical public of Great Britain” 
since that public is “disinclined to believe that great men 
are occasionally born in Hammersmith.” More cleverly 
still she has presented the home surroundings of her hero 
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zed chalet in the Austrian Tyrol, 
Where the children of two wives and a mistress of the 
great Sanger help him to his death on page 76 in an at- 
mosphere of untidy petticoats, irregular brandy and inade- 
QGuate pork, 

The rest of the book shows the spirit of Sanger, brutal, 
passionate, disorderly, and sound, chafing at the small 
satistactions of England. Sanger is dead, but his influence 
is alive aud at war. And though this main struggle never 
jor a moment loses its central place on Miss Kennedy's 
stage, it winds about itself the garb of fiction, and beguiles 
the reader with many personalities and at least one acute 
triangle. 

inger’s disciple, Lewis Dodd—also, cleverly, an Eng- 
lishman-——marries the charming English bourgeois cousin 
of some of the Sanger children and goes to live in a well- 
ordered house at Strand-on-the-Green. Three of the chil- 
dren are sent to English schools where “they can turn out 
a splendid type.” But the buoyant natures of Tessa and 
Lina and Sebastian will not bear such an imprint. They 
run away. Even Strand-on-the-Green is better than en- 
forced hockey and Jardins sous la Pluie played fortissimo 
in an adjacent cubicle. 

‘hey bring back to Lewis a vivid picture of the life 
he has left, of the genius to which he may become untrue. 
His wife, Florence, scents the dissatisfaction, and tracks it 
down with Anglo-Saxon thoroughness into personal rivalry. 
Lewis must be in love with Tessa. Her jealousy is 
fanned by two factors: her own love for her husband and 
her knowledge that she has not understood him. As an 
alumna of the English School of Oratorio Musicians she 
has tried to lionize him, and he will not be lionized. Her 
consistent persecution of her little rival precipitates the 
final and fatal elopement. The curtain falls and the 
struggle is undecided. Genius has escaped the shackles of 
convention and order to fall by its own impotence. 

It is not often that the author allows her thesis a naked 
demonstration, but in one scene the fiction is stripped down 
and the main issue shines cut. Florence Dodd has traced 
her husband to the home of his old associates: 


Music, with all these people, came first; that was 
why they talked about it as if nobody else had any 
right to it. Once Florence had liked them all too 
well; now that she understood them better she was 
frightened of them. She wanted to challenge them, 
to make a demonstration of her power, to call them 
back to that world of necessity and compromise which 
they so sublimely ignored, but with which they would 
ultimately have to reckon. After all she was the 
stroneest. She had order and power on her side. 
Thev -vere nothing but a pack of rebels. 


An author who can so clearly state one cause, and yet 
throw her sympathy and hero worship to the other has 
herself solved a compromise. She has written a satirical 
novel, and securely pinioned her subject to the wall for all 
to laugh at, and yet she has lured a public composed 
largely of such subjects to read her book and thus to laugh 
at themselves. 

Given such a large order to fill, it is small wonder that 
Miss Kennedy has relegated literary style to the back- 
ground. At her hands the English language becomes 
a serviceable medium, coin of the realm, useful as a means 
to an end. And if her shillings and pence transfer easily 


into marks or francs and buy for the reader convincing 
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pictures of Munich and Brussels, one is tempted to satis- 
faction. Why should they also jingle as mumismatic 
curios? 

Though said to be under thirty, Miss Kennedy can 
bring to her characters a sympathy that magnifies its object 
without distortion. Her situations are developed with 
humor and her descriptions with restraint. A Russian 
ballet master is writing to his wife: 


“Spring has already come to this charming valley, 
and the meadows round me are full ot ‘a 

He had a look at the meadows around him, but 
could not determine what it was that filled them. 
There were a lot of blue flowers and some yellow, but 
as these were neither camelias nor gardenias he could 
not put a name to them. He compromised: 

“full of a thousand blooms of every color.” 


Similarly is her dialogue a significant and transparent 
lens by which her characters are elucidated. She retrains 
from saying things about people which they themselves do 
not say. A single exception has been found in the pro- 
tanity of the young Sangers. The reader is continually 
told of their lewd habits of speech, but rarely given a 
chance to hear more than an isolated “damn.” 

One other fault casts a small shade on the book's im- 
portance: its inappropriate and banal title. The Constant 
Nymph suggests a pastoral lyric, a romantic glimpse into 
a post-war drawing-room, even a ballerina’s tragedy, but 
it does not convey the bitter fight between talent and 
genius, the harsh contrast between orderly, constructive 
calm, and high revolt. Is this perhaps another subtle bit of 
compromise, one final bait to invite the bourgeoisie to their 
own funeral? For its success, at least, whether accidental 
or intended, one must admit appreciation. 

Mary Et.is Oppycke. 


‘Two Heads Are Better 
Than One 


Der Diplomatische Schriftwechsel Iswolskis, 1911-1914. 
Aus den Geheimakten der russischen Staatsarchive; Im 
Auftrage des deutschen auswartigen Amtes in deutscher 
Ubertragung herausgegeben von Friedrich Stieve. 4 vol- 
umes. Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fur Politik 
und Geschichte, 1924. 

Iswolski und der Weltkrieg. Auf Grund der neuen Doku- 
mentenverifftentlichung des deutschen auswartigen Am- 
tes. By Friedrich Stieve. Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsge- 
sellschaft fir Politik und Geschichte, 1924. 209 pp. 


wax in 1918, Alexander Isvolski sat down to 
write his reminiscences, he had a long and im- 
portant story to tell. Unfortunately death overtook him 
before he could finish more than the first volume of the 
three he had planned for. But perhaps the loss was, after 
all, not so great, for it may well be doubted whether the 
Russian statesman would have told the whole truth. In 
any case, we should have been but ill-informed regarding 
his activities had not the Soviet government in 1922 pre- 
sented the world with a large collection of documents 
(Materials for the History of Franco-Russian Relations 
1910-1914), of which René Marchand’s famous Livre Noir 


is a translation. These documents, together with others 


from the Siebert collection and some five hundred hitherto 
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unknown papers have now been assembled in chronological 
order and published (unfortunately in German translation ) 
in a jour volume work edited under the direction of the 
German Foreign Office by Friedrich Stieve, who has added 
a fitth volume summarizing the most important contents in 
a scholarly and useful way. In all there are 1,374 docu- 
ments, giving the most complete picture we yet have of the 
relations between any two of the great powers in the years 
immediately preceding the War. 

There can no longer be any doubt that Isvolski was “one 
of the most prominent and effective statesmen concerned in 
Furopean political affairs for the twelve years prior to the 
collapse of the Russian Empire,” as the translator of the 
first volume of his memoirs puts it. His correspondence 
shows convincingly that he was effective enough, but not 
in the cause of peace. Indeed, Alexander Isvolski must be 
reckoned with the leading artisans of the World War. 

It would be interesting to trace the political career of 
this fateful man, but space does not permit. Suffice it to 
say that, after badly miscalculating the situation in Japan 
before 1904 he managed to escape from an awkward posi- 
tion and in 1906 became Russian foreign minister. By 
that time he had become convinced that Russia's mission 
was not in Asia, but in Europe, and it was under his di 
rection that Russia resumed her traditional policy in the 
Near East. 
realized, especially after the war with Japan, that the 
opening of the Straits must be the first and foremost con 
cern ot his government. It was a goal towards which Rus 


Well-versed in economics and history, Isvolski 


sia had been working for many years before she embarked 
on her Far Eastern adventure, but she had inevitably met 
with the determined opposition of England, and to a less 
extent of In order to obviate this 
difficulty Isvolski determined to revive the moribund alli 
ance with France, to win the English even at the expense 


France and Austria, 


of costly sacrifices, and then to bargain with Russia. The 
attempt was made in 1908, and it failed not only because 
of the action of the Austrian foreign minister, but also be- 
cause of the negative attitude of France and England. 
Isvolski had overestimated his own ability; he had put 
In 
1910 he was relieved of his duties and sent to Paris as 
Russian ambassador. 


Russia in a bad fix; he had made himself impossible. 


His successor, Sazonov, was rather 
inclined to work, as before, with the Germans, even to the 
The Potsdam 
1910 and the continuous dispute with England over Persia, 
is eloquent proof of this. 

Isvolski, however, had not changed his mind. His first 
year in Paris was a miserable one, and the first documents 


detriment of Russia’s allies. Agreement ot 


in his correspondence show him complaining bitterly of the 
lack of codperation between the Allies, or the anti-Russian 
sentiments of the French radicals and of the levity with 
which the French government was embarking on the 
Moroccan adventure, from which Russia could derive no 
good whatever. He asks for funds to buy the French press, 
but without success. He induces his successor to make at 
least the best of the Franco-German settlement of Novem- 
ber, 1909 by securing French support for Russia in the 
Straits Question, but Sazonov shows but little inclination 
to make capital out of the situation, The prospect was 
dreary indeed. 

But the gods were with Isvolski and against humanity. 
Everything changed as in a dream when, in March, 1912, 
Poincaré succeeded to the premiership. It was a disastrous 
event, for Poincaré, convinced of the inevitability of war 
with Germany, agreed entirely with Isvolski that the En- 




















A new novel by 
May Sinclair 
The Rector of Wyck 


May Sinclair’s story of the Rev. John Crawford, his wife and 
family, the community, and their lives together is poignance shaded 
with wit, subtle yet fundamental, and carries an invictive overtone 
of universal truth. 

“A sincere and authentic document and, incidentally, one of her 
most distinguished books.”—New. York Times 

“There is more than Miss Sinclair’s perfect skill of narrative to 
give it qualities—it is charged with the intensity of devoted lives.” 
—H. S. Canby, “ard se Review 

“Rich with pathos and pity and high wit and infinite under- 
standing. It is one of Miss Sinclair’s most beautiful and most 
significant novels."—New York World. $2.50 


A new novel by 


Alice Brown 
The Mysteries of Ann 


Ann Hale, a New England spinster of sixty with a passion for 
mystery stories, thought that if she were a murderer she could get 
away with it. 

After endless hours of devoted reading of scandalous news- 
paper articles and many visits to the court rooms and police 
stations of the town she feels that she has the game in hand, and 
plans a killing on paper, discussing how she would manage it. 
Then— 

She, old Ann Hale, was accused of murdering her skinflint 
uncle. But no half-hearted, white-livered enthusiast was she. 
Here was the thrill] of a lifetime. Forthcoming. $2.00 


A new novel by 
Sophia Cleugh 
Matilda, Governess of the English 


“A joyous, romantic, engaging tale of London and Paris in the 
days when Victoria was young. Matilda alone is enough to make 
the novel entertaining, but there are thrown in two of the quaint- 
est and liveliest children in current fiction.”—The Outlook. 

“This is a novel of the good old school that we thought had 
passed away forever. It sparkles with humor. Miss Cleugh 
writes with genuine charm, and we hope that she will give us 
more books of the same sort.”—Boston Herald. 

“The eternal Cinderella has been revived once more to play the 
principal role in this spirited and ingenuous tale of early Victorian 
England.”’—N. Y. Sun. $2.50 


A new novel by 


Eden Phillpotts 
A Voice from the Dark 


The amazing steps taken by Ringrose to prove that a boy was 
killed by foul means, the disguises he ad opt s, the ruses he carries 
out, the confidences he wins, and the evidence he slowly gathers 


make a tense and exciting story. 


“A real thriller. Only a very strong-minded reader will find it 
possible to put the book aside before he knows the reason and 
origin of that very mysterious thing, ‘A Voice from the Dark.’ ”— 
N. Y. Times. $2.00 
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| Vol. 1, covering King Edward's life from birth to 
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With six portraits in photogravure, 
two facsimile letters, and three maps. 
This is the new much-talked-of biography of a king who was also 


a genial and exceedingly human personality. The New York T 
| says of this great biography: “Of Sir Sidney Lee’s perseverance 
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Ridgely Torrence | Anew book by 


Hesperides H. G. Wells 
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Mr. Wells criticizes, but he does it with so graceful an airiness 


ged hour of his youth followed by a vision of paradi- and with such evident sincerity that it is impossible to be angry 
n, the golden age, here and now. “The root of the with him, and those who agree with him least cannot but be 
is in a says the Saturday Review. “His ‘Hes- most amused and edified by his outlook on present-day conditions 
is sure add to that portion of American poetry all over the world. 

lay survive the merciless winnowing of time.” $1.75 | “The manner is typically that of the world’s acknowledged 


super-journalist—fluent, confident and aggressive.’-—The New 
York Sun. 

“Reflects that challenging and idealistic spirit which led Anatole 
France to describe him as ‘the greatest intellectual force in the 
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tente must be strengthened and that the central powers 
must be shown that the days of their dictation were over. 
Aiter the first conversations with the new premier Isvolski 
felt like a new man. Life was once more worth living. 
Of course there were still obstacles in the way. Sazonov 
was one of them, and Grey was another. But both Poin- 
caré and Isvolski were determined to succeed, and the 
chronicle of the two years preceding the War is the story 
of their victory over all opposition. ‘They were not partic- 
ular as to means, nor considerate of persons. Every oppor 
tunity was seized to revivify the entente and develop it, and 
the utmost care was taken to replace the European coucert 
by two opposing coalitions. 

The story is a long one, and not very edifying. Poincaré 
seems to have disliked Isvolski personally, and both appear 
to have distrusted each other. But in political matters 
they made an ideal team. “here was no divergence in their 
views. And so they were able to codperate, supporting and 
assisting each other in the attainment of the “great solu- 
tion.’ ‘Together they intrigued against the pacific French 
ambassador of St. Petersburg, Georges Louis, and Russian 
funds were put at the disposal of Poincaré and Klotz to 
enable them to silence the opposition and even to bring 
about Poincareé’s election as president. And where they 
could not cooperate, they supplemented each other. It was 
Poincaré’s opposition that wrecked the agreement between 
England and Germany and it was Poincaré who effected the 
naval arrangement between England and Russia in 1914, 
after Isvolski had already brought about the Russian-French 
naval pact in 1912. The greatest obstacle, however, seems 
to have been Sazonov. Like Isvolski in 1908, he still hoped 
that Russia could attain her ends in the Near East without 
fighting. Hence the Balkan League, sponsored by Russia. 
Neither Poincaré nor Isvolski believed in the efficacy of 
this method, and the French premier had hurried to St. 
Petersburg in the summer of 1912 to discuss the question 
of the Straits with Sazonov. He feared above all that the 
Balkan League would lead to war and that it would be 
difficult to drag French public opinion into a conflict for a 
Balkan issue. But Sazonov was determined to try his luck, 
and in the end Poincaré went so far as to say that if Russia 
went to war France would do likewise, on the assumption 
that a campaign by the Russians in the Balkans would bring 
in Austria and eventually Germany. Great efforts were 
made to convince the leaders of French opinion that the 
problem of the Near East was a question of life and death 
for the nation, in so far as it disturbed the balance of power 
in Europe. The indications are that the Balkan conflicts 
in 1912-1913 would certainly have led to a general con- 
flagration had the little fellows not fallen out among them- 
selves, and had the Bulgarians not forgotten themselves by 
advancing on Constantinople. It was like a slap in the face 
for Russia, and even Sazonov began to see the light. Away 
with diplomatic combinations! He would send a force 
through the Caucasus and settle the Straits question by pres- 
sure on the Turks directly. But unfortunately there was 
England to consider, and Sazonov himself was compelled to 
admit that Poincaré and Isvolski were right. In December, 
1913, in a famous memorandum to the Tsar, he admitted 
that Russian ambitions in the Straits could be attained only 
through a European war. He was converted, and after 
that it was clear sailing. Delcassé had already replaced 
Louis at St. Petersburg and the negotiations which he had 


begun were completed in the spring of 1914. Russia was 
to receive a huge loan, to be used in the construction of 
strategic railways in Poland. Russian funds appear to have 
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been used to agitate in behalf of the three year military 
bill in France. Discussions of an Angio-Russian naval 
agreement were hurried along, and the Balkan States that 
could be relied upon were helped out with loans floated in 
Paris. By June 1914 the stage was almost set, and almost 
any pretext would suffice to let loose the storm. 

There the story of the documents ends. Significantly 
enough there is very little of Isvolski’s correspondence for 
July, 1914 extant. As the editor suggests, Isvolski may 
have taken care of that before it was too late. But at any 
rate we can imagine what passed. Neither Poincaré nor 
Isvolski was the man to shrink when the decisive momeit 
came. Both lived to see their efforts result in the catas- 
trophe of July 1914, and both lived to see the victory. 
Victory indeed, but at what a price! 

Witiiam L, Lancer. 


The Human Aspect of Science 


Aspects of Science, by J. W. N. Sullivan. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


Wi is it that books about science are so uniformly 
disappointing? Qe reason is, perhaps, that men 
who know enough about science to write about it are liable 
to be impatient with the rest of the world, or condescending 
toward it, which is no better; while writers humanistic 
enough to keep their science in perspective just fail of that 
pertect familiarity with scientific materials which alone 
commands respect. On one hand scientists have great 
difficulty in keeping in mind that the world is made of a 
number of things of which science is only a recent and, 
considering all things, small part. Of humility they show 
no lack, but it is always an irrelevant personal humility. 
By abasing themselves before teir shrine they give actu- 
slly the effect of having lost ise of proportion where 
the object of their worship is concerned, of actually not 
knowing that, to quote Mr. Sullivan: 


science still falls far short of affording complete com- 
prehension or of providing so finished a picture of 
reality that we feel no need of other speculations. 
The different sciences do not yet conspire to form one 
single coherent body of truth. The interstices between 
them are still sufficiently large to admit foreign inter- 
pretations. 


Such admissions are not to be expected of scientific writers 
generally—which is only to say that the publicity men o: 
science are bigots, as all publicity men are liable to be. 

But, on the other hand, those writers who deal largely 
with the universe, putting science in its place as a partial 
realization of infinite truth, are likely to be more interested 
in the unknowable and the encroachments science has pre- 
sumably made on it than in the detailed accomplishments 
of the laboratory. The portrait which results, to quot: 
Mr. Sullivan again, is a good likeness, but of the painter 
rather than the subject. 


The well-meant and industrious efforts of professiona! 
metaphysicians to explain to men of science in what 
sense science is true, in what sense it has meaning and 
in what its value really consists, practically all suffer 
from the defect that the men of science do not recog- 
nize the subject of investigation as being science at all. 
It is almost true to say that the professional philos- 
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opher is convincing only when he is talking about the 
Absolute, tor that is a subject with which nobody else 
is concerned; but when he devotes his attention to 
subjects with which other people are familiar, it often 
becomes possible to put the book down before finishing 
it. Thus treatises on awsthetics are usually convincing 
to everybody but poets, painters and musicians, and 
philosophical writings on science are probably in great 
demand amongst classical scholars. 


These explanations of the difficulty, however, seem all to 
Minds are 
In dealing 


rest too heavily on human narrowness of mind. 
narrow, but the cosmos is extremely broad. 
with such a subject it is not surprising after all that 
writers experience difhculty. To know science as an in- 
sider and to know also the perspective of human culture 
as the anthropologist, for instance, views it is something 
of a task. It is very hard to reconcile what we know to 
be the tremendous driving force of science with the fact 
that we do not know at all clearly just how and where 
its most terrific blows are delivered, nor when the knock- 


out has occurred. 


The effect of the impact of science on the old cul- 
ture cannot be foreseen; it has, however, already pro- 
duced such changes that the culture of the compara- 
tively near future will probably differ from ours by 
more than ours differs from that of Babylon. 


And yet. ... 


The influence of scientific discoveries on that vaguely 
defined complex of beliefs and intellectual interests 
called culture seems, at first sight, to have something 
paradoxical about it. There can be no question that 
this influence is very widespread, and there can be as 
little that ignorance of scientific discoveries is equally 


widespread. 


Considered as an aspect of human culture science is there- 
fore a very batting phenomenon. 

No higher praise could be given to this little book than 
is conveyed by saying that it manages to surmount these 
obstacles, unless it be to say further that it does so with 
quite extraordinary grace and charm and clarity of style. 
Mr. Sullivan writes of science as simply as a hostess might 
speak of her kitchen, recognizing its supreme importance 
in the domestic economy and yet never forgetting that her 
guests may not be interested in the details of its organiza- 
tion. His charm, also, is the irresistible light touch of 
savoir faire. Ot his technical mastery there can be no 
doubt. It ts attested by the wealth, accuracy and pertin- 
ence of his occasional reterences to the details of scientific 
research. We should accept him upon his good looks even 
if we did not have the credential of his book on atoms and 
the quantum theory, wmtten between the appearance of 
the English edition of Aspects of Science and this presenta- 
tion to the American public. But most of all he makes a 
conquest of us by his replete humanity. Mr. Sullivan 
himself describes his point of view “perhaps as wsthetic, but 
rather better as humanistic.’’ It is impossible not to quote 
him! 

Scientific ideas have a history; they arose to satisfy 
certain human needs; to see them in their context is co 


of the general intellectual and emo- 
What they exist to do they do 


see them as part 
tonal lite of man. 
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better than dues anything else, and the needs they 
satisty are not peculiar to scientific specialists. These 
papers try to show one or two of the many reasons 
why, for people who are not specialists as well as for 
those who are, science may be interesting. 


The essays in this book, accordingly, are not chapters in 
a history of science nor serially numbered “aspects” taking 
in ultimately all sides of the irregular polyhedron. ‘hey 
are rather such glimpses of the scientific scene as one might 
get from the rear seat of a very comfortable and sure ma- 
chine, cach wsthetically complete and satisfactory in itself 
though polished off in three or four or half a dozen pages. 
He talks of what science is, of what it means in terms ot 
human culture, of what sort of people various scientists 
have been, of the mental traits that are required for the 
mastery and prosecution of scientific work (there is a gem 
on the contributions to astronomy of uninspired plodders!), 
of the shortcomings of popular science and the suspicious 
suavity of theologico-scientific apologists, of the new hopes 
and mysteries that have come to science through those re- 
cent discoveries and hypotheses that have pied the fastest 
laws of Newtonian physics. And at all points it is a book 
to read on trains, a book from which to copy out quotations, 
a book to inflict on all your friends. 

But most especially Mr. Sullivan has written a book 
for complacent people. 

Those writers [he says] who declare that there is 
no “real” conflict between science and religion, for 
instance, may be perfectly good logicians; the point is, 
whether a particular religion looks adequate in the 
modern universe of science. It is not a question of 

destroying the furniture: it is a question whether the 
contents of a bijou villa adequately furnish Salisbury 
Plain. The influence of science on philosophy is 
similarly indirect. Perhaps there is no _ philosophy 
which does not still find defenders; our objection to 
many of these philosophies is not that they are illogi- 
cal, but that they look so funny. 


Someone should make a special offer of Aspects of 
Science: free copies to Defenders of the Faith! 
C. E. Ayres. 
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b ~ H l from all of Dante's lossal 
“It is more than the y rancis ac <ett epic.” Prof Hlarry -lmer 
autobiography of a single = ; Barnes, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
American artist of our The long awaited novel by * We proclaim with gestures 
. . as ’ ~ that we enjoyed it more than 
time. It comes very close Francis Hackett, a edi- Saetidee ai” ae Geel ican 
to being the autobiog- tor of The New Repul slic, and ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ Gene 
raphy of an entire one of the finest intelligences Niarkey, Chicago-Herald Ex- 
period.’ Lioyd Morris, in America. Friends and ne : 
N. Y. Times. “ admirers of Francis Hackett Large Square Octavo, 52 


4 color plates, 
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Criticism, Belles Lettres 
Contemporary Spanish Literature, by Aubrey F. G. 
Knopt. $3. 


Studies from Ten Literatures, by Ernest Boyd. Scribner, 


$3, 

Modern American Writers, edited by Ernest Boyd. First 
four volumes—-James Branch Cabell, by Carl Van 
Doren; Edith Wharton, by Robert Morss Lovett; 


| heodore Drei cr, by Burton Rascoe ; Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, by Ben Ray Redman. McBride. $1 each. 
The Pilgrimage of Henry James, by Van Wyck Brooks. 


Dutton. $2.50 


court. $2.75. 

The Newer Spirit: A Sociological Criticism of Literature, 
by V. I. Calverton. Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 

William Mason, by John W. Draper. New York Uni 
versity. $6.50. 

The Making of the English New Testament, by Edgar 
J. Goodspeed. Chicago University. $1.50. 

The Story of the World's Literature, by John Macy. Boni 
and Liveright. $5. 

Adventures in Criticism, by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
Putnam. $2.50. 

The Principles of Literary Criticism, by Ivor Armstrong 
Richards. Harcourt. $4. 

The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier, by Ralph 
L. Rusk. Columbia University. $7. 

Milton: Man and Thinker, by Denis Saurat. Dial Press. 
$+. 

Bernard Shaw, by Edward Shanks. Holt. $1. 

The Cracker Box Philosophers in American Humor and 

Columbia University. $3. 

Interna- 


‘I wo vols. 


Satire, by Jeanette Tandy. 

Literature and Revolution, by Leon Trotzky. 
tional Publishers. $2.50. 

Mrs. Meynell and Her Literary Generation, by Anne 
Kimball ‘Tuell. Dutton. 

American and British Literature Since 1890, by Carl Van 
Doren and Mark Van Doren. $1.50. 

Way ot the Makers, by 
Macmillan. $3. 

Poets of America, by Clement Wood. Dutton. 

The Yellow Book. Facsimile reprint. A. & C. Bom. $45. 


$2.50. 


Century. 


Marguerite Wilkinson. 


a * 
] hic 


Drama 


The Art of the Theatre, by Sarah Bernhardt. 

3, 

Three Plays, by Padraic Colum. Macmillan. 

Playwrights of the New American Theatre, by Thomas H. 
Dickinson. Macmillan. $2 

Dramatic Values, by C. F. 4X vue. 


’ 


I ial Pre SS. 


+f, 


$1.75. 


Doubleday, Page. 

Two Plays: Juno and the Paycock and The Shadow of a 
(;unman, by Sean O’Casey. Macmillan. $2 

Glamor: Studies in the Art of the Theatre, by 


Young. Seribner. $2 


~—-s 


Stark 


‘ . ’ . 
Economics, Labor, Sociology 
Historical Aspe Edith 
Abbott. Chicago University. 
The History and 


Barnes. 


ts of the Immigration Problem, by 

$4.50. 

Prospects of the Social Scien es, edited 
Knopf. $5. 


Ni. W 
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q 
Social Struggles and Socialist Forerunners, by M. Beer. 
Small, Maynard. $2. 
Industrial Ownership, by Robert $. Brookings. Macmillan. 
$1.25. 
Population, by twenty-five authors. Houghton, Mittin 
$+. 
International Economic Policies, by William Smith Cul 
bertson. Appleton. $3.50. 
Wages and the Family, by Paul H. Douglas. Chicago 


University. $3. 
Profits, by William Trufant Foster and Waddill Catchings. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $4. 
The Women’s Garment 
Huebsch. $5. 
Civic Sociology, by E. A. Ross. World Book Company. 
‘The Sociology of Revolution, by P. Sorokin. 


Louis le Viiie, 


Workers, by 


Lippincott. 


$3. 

The Consolidation of Railroads, by Walter Splawn. 
Maemillan. $2.50. 

Paul Bunyan, by James Stevens. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Principles of Social Economics, by Friedrich vor q 
Wieser. Knopf. $5. 


Federal Reserve Banking Practice, by H. Parker Willi 
and William H. Steiner. Appleton. $10. 

A Discourse upon Usury, by Dr. Thomas Wilson. 
an Introduction by R. H. Tawney. Harcourt. $5.50 


Essays 

Making the Most of Your Genius, by Mary Aust 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

The Mauve Decade, by Thomas Beer. Knopi. $2.50 { 

The Decameron of Giovanni Boccaccio, including essays ! 
W. P. Ker, Prof. Walter Raleigh, Richard Garnett, and 
others. Boni and Livenght. $20. 

The Cruise of the Nona, by Hilaire Belloc. Hought 
MitHin. $4. 

Sturly, by Pierre Custot. Translated by Richard Alding 
ton. Houghton, Miffiin. $1.50. 

The Freeman Book. Huebsch. $3. 

The Story of Woman, by W. L. George. Harper. $3 

The Conflict between Liberty and Equality, by Arthur 
‘Twining Hadley. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50 

I NIeet \ly Contemporaries, by Maximilian Harden. Holt. 





Lite and Art, by Thomas Hardy. Greenberg. $3.50. Ty 
the Road, by Aldous Huxley. Doran. $2. i} 
School for Ambassadors, by Jules J. Jusserand. 


Along 

The 
Putnam. 

The Peal of Bells by Robert Lynd. 

The Mulberry Bush, by Sylvia Lynd. 


¢ ) Si) 


Appleton. $2. 
Minton, Balch. 


‘The Works of Nietzsche, First authorized English transla- 


tio: 18 vols. Macmillan. $50 a set. 


Table Talk of G. B. S., by G. Bernard Shaw. Harper. 
ap i 
D on ‘Travel, Art and Life, by Robert Sitwell. 
Doran. $5. 
N Ye n Jerusalem, by Jerome and Jean Tharaud. 


be ! and Liveright. $3, 
Trail of the Bad Men, by Arthur Train. Scribner. 





Knopf. 


Essays and Soliloquies, by Miguel de Unamuno. 


Harcourt. $2. 


nmon Reader, by Virginia Woolf. 
Actors and Others, by 


Roland Young. Pascal Covici. $4. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS ON THE DUTTON SPRING LIST 








THE PILGRIMAGE OF 
HENRY JAMES 


By VAN WYCK BROOKS 
Author of “The Ordeal of Mark Twain,” regarded 
as “the high water mark in American literary 
biography.” 


With fine appreciation, with sensitive feeling 


DR. FERDINAND OSSENDOWSATI’S book 
THE SHADOW OF THE 
GLOOMY EAST 


Depicts with vivid strokes the 
heritage of ages of fear of maliciou 
wers, which has given Russia the name of being 


new 


superstition, the 
natural 


Upel 








By BERTRAND 


| Narei 


for values, 


American master. 





and with penetrating analysis, 
Mr. Brooks presents the figure of this great 
It is a fascinating study 
of our greatest literary legend. $2.5 


“a dark people.” 


character the 
understand, yet 
estimate of Ru 


must 








It is an absorbing interesting 
American 


ia’s future 


tudy of a national 
world has not begun to 
lize before any correct 





realiz 
is possible. $3.00 





Today and Tomorrow Series 


Callinieus 
By J. B. S. Haldane 


Author of ‘‘Daedalus.’’ 


eve ryone who «¢ nje ye d_ its 
quick wit and sharp satire 
will wish to read this new 
book. $1.00 


Daedalus 


By J. B.S. HALDANE 


How scientifie discoveries 
revolutionize life. $1.00 

fenrus 
RUSSELL 


Will greater power produce 
greater happiness? $1.00 
The Mongol In Our Midst 
ty F. G. CROOKSHANK 
What is modern man in the 
light of his origins? $1.50 
SUus 
By GERALD HEARD 
Concerning the anatomy of 
clothes; architecture. $1.00 
Tantalus 
By F. C. S. SCHILLER 
How can enjoy the 
fruits of civilization? $1.00 
The Passing of the 
Phantoms 
By C. J. PATTEN 
A study of evolutionary psy- 
chology and morals. $1.00 


man 





THE NEW NOVEL BY 
Sheila Kaye-Smith 


A writer who today has no equal 


for depth of sustained power; 
for firm grasp on the problems of life; 
and for a fine balance with the actualities 
of character and motive in 


A novel of intense power and interest. 


The George 


and 
The Crown 


By the author of “Joanna Godden, Green Apple 
Harvest,” etc., etc. 


will be published 
April 25. 


Give your order to your bookseller NOW 











NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
Broadway 


Translations 


Mme de Lafayette’s 

The Princess of Cleves 

Translated by H ASHTON 
Lytton Strachey calls it: 
“A masterpiece of charm- 
ing psychology and exqul- 
site art.” 

Sir Thomas More’s 

Utopia 

Translated 

ROBINSON. 

HUGH GOITEN 


Manon Lescaut 
Translated from the Fr 
of L'ARBE 
G. D. GRIBBLE 
Ruddhist Birth-Stories 
Translated from 
Fausbéll’s PALI Text by 
T. W. RHYS-DAVIDS 


by RALPH 


n ch 


Professor | 


Introduction by | 


PREVOST by | 


New edition, revised by MRS. 


RHYS- DAVIDS 
The oldest collection of 
folk-tales extant. 

To be publi shed sh yrtly, 
probably at $3.00 each. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE 
LIST 





owe ee 





BIOGRAPHY 


Seventy Years of 
Life and Labor 
} By SAMUEL GOMPERS 
Two illus. vols. $10 
Early Reminiscences of 
S. Baring Gould 
$6 
Mrs. Meynell and her 
Literary Generation 
By ANNE KIMBALL 





$2.50 


RECENT 
The Doom Window 
By MAURICE DRAKE 
Dreaming Spires 
By DIANA PATRICK 
Reamer Lou 
3y LOUIS FORGIONE 
The Road to En-Dor 
By LOUIS JOSEPH 
VANCE 

Ask your bookseller to show you these 
Lach $2.00, postage extra. 


FICTION 

Tongues of Fire 

By ALGERNON BLACK 

WooD 

Val Sinestra 

Ry MARTHA MORTON 

We 

By EUGENE ZAMIATIN 

Prairie Fires 

By LORNA D. BEERS 
On pre 


The Reforging 
of Russia 
By E. W. 

The 


at work. 


HULLINGER 
new economic policy 
$2.00 
Poets of America 

! By CLEMENT WOOD 





A vis is, comprehen- 
ve v f 4 hole 
' } \ ' trv 
| } +} A 
[ —* 
ich made it. lo be 
| ed April 15 








ENTRANCING — CHARMING, 


ctives have been 


The adj 


When We Were Very Young. By A. 


A collection of fourteen of these poems 


AND ENDEARING 
readers found a 
\. MILNE. Illust 


just been published. 


WHIMSICAL 


supplied by enthusiastic who have 


set to music ha 


IRRESISTIBLE 


rajfed $9 00 
. 


ENCHANTING 
pure delight in 


book of 


Write for particular 




















E.P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Brentano’ 


Spring Books 
Hell’s Playground 


by Ida Vera Simonton 


The famous novel upon which is based 


the successful play, WHITE CARGO. 


HELL'S PLAYGROUND isa story of primitive conditions in 
the French Congo, where the average white trader and govern- 
ment official, free from all restraint, deprived of the society 
of white women, breathing an atmosphere of stagnation and 
sensuality, early shed the veneer of civilization. $2.00 


The Virgin Flame 
by Ernest Pascal 


“Of all modern attempts to portray genius in all its tragedies 
and sublimities, THE VIRGIN FLAME isthe finest. Mr. Pascal 
is uncannily on the path of an epic capture.” ~N.Y. Times. 

“Here is a stinging, stirring arraignment of Dollarland,with 
its ragtime reasoning, jazz morals and syncopated justice. 
It is refreshing to find our America condemned by straight 
evidence.” —New York Saturday Review. $2.00 


A SALTUS REVIVAL 


Mr. (ncoul’s The Anatomy 
Misadventure of Negation 
by Edgar Saltus by Edgar Saltus 


The first and also the best 

of Mr. Saltus’ novels. lrony Mr. Saltus is a_ scientific 
shines through the pages pessimist, as witty, as bitter, 
and the final cadence in- as satirical, as interesting 
cludes a murder and a sut- and as insolent to human- 
cide. The book is permeated ity as are his predecessors, 
with suspense, horror, in- Schopenhauer and Von 
formationand charm. $2.00 Hartmann. $2.00 


Days in Cornwall 
by C. Lewis Hind 


A narrative of many days afoot in Cornwall, with impressions 
of fellow wayfarers and of scenery, all mingled with legend 
and lore gained from the Cornishmen. 2.00 


PerisSa _5yS.P. B. Mais 


PERISSA is the story of an English gentleman down in his 
luck, and untortunately in love with the wife ofa great landed 
proprietor. As a man of honor, he denies his love and takes 
to fox-hunting, beagling and coursing as a means of forget- 


fulness. 2.00 


Publishers BRENTANO’S _ NewYork 
Bi eee Write for our Spring Catalogue +> - [a] 
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Fiction 
Bring! Bring! and Other Stories. by Conrad Aiken. Boni 
and Liveright. $2.50. 
Five in Family, by E. H. Anstruther. Dodd, Mead. $2. 
May Fair, by Michael Arlen. Doran. $2.50. 
Overheard, by Stacy Aumonier. Doubleday, Page. $2. 
Father Abraham, by Irving Bacheller. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 
To Babylon, by Larry Barretto. Little, Brown. $2. 
Points ot Honour, by Thomas Boyd. Scribner. $2. 
The Specimen Case, by Ernest Bramah. Doran. $2. 
Mysteries of Ann, by Alice Brown. Macmillan. $1.75. 
O'Malley of Shanganagh, by Donn Byrne. Century. $1.25. 
Tales of Hearsay, by Joseph Conrad. Doubleday, Page. 
$1.75. 
The Work of Stephen Crane. Twelve vols. Knopf. $90, 
The Keys of the City, by Elmer Davis. McBride. $2. 
Mrs. Harter, by E. M. Delaficld. Harper. $2. 
This Mad Ideal, by Floyd Dell. Knopf. $2. 


Harvest in Poland, by Geoffrey Dennis. Kuopf. $2.50. 

The Grand Inquisitor, by Donald Douglas. Boni and 
Liveright. $2.50. 

An American Tragedy, by Theodore Dreiser. Boni and 
Liveright. $2.50. 

Sackfurrow, by G. D. Eaton. Putnam. $2. 

Love, by “Elizabeth.” Doubleday, Page. $2. 

‘The Loring Mystery, by Jeffrey Farnol. Little, Bre 


S 

The Great Gatsby, by F. Scott Fitzgerald. Scribner. $2. 

Soundings, by A. Hamilton Gibbs. Little, Brown. $: 

The Reckless Lady, by Philip Gibbs. Doran. $2. 

The Sins of the Fathers, by 
Covici. $4... 

Barren Ground, by Ellen Glasgow. 


George Gissing. Pascal 


Doubleday, Pace. 


$2.50. 
Gold by Gold, by Herbert §. Gorman. Boni and Live- 
right. $2.50. 


That Nice Young Couple, by Francis Hackett. Boni and 
Liveright. $2. 

The Early Adventures of Peacham Grew, by Roy Helton. 
Penn. $1.50. . 

The Old Flame, by A. P. Herbert. Doubleday, Page. $2. 

Those Barren Leaves, by Aldous Huxley. Doran. $2.50. 

The George and the Crown, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
Dutton. $2. | 

The Constant Nymph, by Margaret Kennedy. Doubleday 
Page. $2. 

What of It? by Ring Lardner. Scribner. $2. 

Arrowsmith, by Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt. $2. 

An Affair of Honour, by Stephen McKenna. Little 
Brown. $2.50. 

Dr. Stiggins: His Views and Principles, by Arthur Machen. 


Knopf. $2.50. 
Orphan Island, by Rose Macaulay. Boni and Liveright. 
$2. 
Martha, by Percy Marks. Century. $2. 
The Painted Veil, by W. Somerset Maugham. Doran. $2. 
Inner Circle, by Ethel Colburn Mayne. Harcourt. $2. 
» 


Appleton. $2. 
Boni and Live- 


Mockbeggar, by Laurence W. Meynell. 

God's Stepchildren, by Sarah G. Millin. 
right. $2. 

Jonah, by Robert Nathan. McBride. $2. 

The Best Short Stories of 1924, edited by Edward J. 


O’Brien. Small, Maynard. $2.50. 


The Black Soul, by Liam O'Flaherty. Boni and Liveright. 


$2.50. 








—— 
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The Bolshevik Myth, by Alexander Berkman. Boni and 


THE NEW 


Ihe Virgin I by Ernest Pascal. Brentano. $2. 
The Little Dark Nl and Other Russian Sketches, by 
Ernest Poole. Mlacmillan. $1.50. 


Ducdame, by John Cowper Powys. Doubleday, Page. $2. 

Seducers in Ecuador, by V. Sackville-West. Doran. $1.50. 

Obedience, by Michael Sadleir. Houghton, Mifflin. $2. 

The Golden Door, by Evelyn Scott. Seltzer. $2.50. 

Young Mischief and the Perfect Pair, by Hugh de Sélin- 
ourt. A. & C. Boni. $2. 

Lnveiled, by Beatrice Kean Seymour. Seltzer. $2.50. 

‘Triple Fugue, by Osbert Sitwell. Doran. $2.50. 

The Rector of Wyck, by May Sinclair. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The Matriarch, by G. B. Stern. Knopf. $2.50. 

Power, by Arthur Stringer. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 

C;od of Might, by Elias Tobenkin. Minton, Balch. $2. 

\Vilbur the Hat, by Hendrik Willem Van Loon. Boni and 
Liveright. $3.50. 

Carnival Colors, by Maude Radford Warren. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2. 

Card Castle, by Alec Waugh. A. & C. Boni. $2. 

The Mother’s Recompense, by Edith Wharton. Apple- 
ton. $2. 

Che Kenworthys, by Margaret Wilson. Harper. $2. 

\MIrs. Dalloway, by Virginia Woolf. Harcourt. $2.50. 


‘Lhe Venetian Glass Nephew, by Elinor Wylie. $2.50. 


Translated Fiction 


Ie Grand Ecart, by Jean Cocteau. Putnam. $2. 

‘Thomas the Imposter, by Jean Cocteau. Appleton. $1.75. 

‘lying Osip. Compilation from the Russian. Interna- 
tional Publishers. $2.50. 

‘The Story of a Novel and Other Stories, by Maxim Gorky. 
Dial Press. $2.50. 

Segelfoss Town, by Knut Hamsun. Knopf. $2.50. 

Monsieur Ripois and Nemesis, by Louis Hémon. Mac- 
millan. $2. 

Refore the Dawn, by Toyohiko Kagawa. Doran. $2.50. 

The Treasure, by Selma Lagerléf. Doubleday, Page. $2. 

Death in Venice, and Other Stories, by Thomas Mann. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

The Monarch, by Pierre Mille. Greenberg. $2. 

Prisoners, by Franz Molnar. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

The Outcast, by Luigi Pirandello. Dutton. $2.50. 

The Guermantes Way, by Marcel Proust. “Two vols. 
Seltzer. $6. 

Annette and Sylvie; Summer—Volumes I and II of The 
Soul Enchanted, by Romain Rolland. Holt. $2.50 each. 

The Clock, by Aleksei Remizov. Knopf. $2.50. 

Spring, Volume III of The Peasants, by Ladislas Reymont. 
Knopf. 

Lucienne, by Jules Romains. Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 

The Life of Henri Brulard, by Stendhal. Kaopf. $3. 

The Mistress of Husaby, by Sigrid Undset. Knopf. $3. 

Little Novels of Sicily, by Giovanni Verga. Seltzer. $2. 

We, by Eugene Zamiatin. Dutton. $2. 

Germinal, by Emile Zola. Knopf. $4. 


- 


Government, Politics, 
Current Affairs 


Liveright. $3. 
The Dawes Plan in the Making, by Rufus C. Dawes. 
Bobbs-Me-rill. 
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TEN YEARS AFTER 
By Philip Gibbs 


No one who takes his 20th century seriously can afford to 
miss this challenging picture of the world today, by the 
author of “Ten Years After.” 3 














THE PAINTED VEIL 
By W. Somerset Maugham 


“A tremendous novel... Mr. Maugham at his pinnacle,” 
says the N. Y. Sun. By the author of “The Moon and Six- 
pence,” “Of Human Bondage,” ete. $2.00 











THOSE BARREN LEAVES 
By Aldous Huxley 





Brilliant and sophisticate yes—but also full of profound 
speculations on life is this latest novel by the author of 
“Crome Yellow,” “Antic Hay,” etc. “His finest book,” says 
the Nation. $2.50 








BEFORE THE DAWN 
By Toyohiko Kagawa 


The first piece of serious Japanese fiction to be translated 4 
into English. It has sold half a million copies in the Orient 
and can well be compared with some of the great Russian 
realistic works. Ready Apr. 24th. $2.50 











THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
By Thomas Burke 


“The naked truth of Mr. Burke's autobiographical chronicle 
is stranger than most fiction and far more fascinating.”—N. 
Y. Times. By the author of “Limehouse Nights.” $2.00 











’ 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


A New Translation 


By Prof. James Moffatt 


Uniform with this great scholar’s “New Testament.” In 2 
vols. Each, cloth, $2.50. Other bindings. 











THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


By James M. Beck 





Solicitor-General 


The most significant contribution since Lord Bryce's ‘ 


ican Commonwealth.” 
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England 
Applauds 


ARROWSMITH 


By 


Sinclair Lewis 


THE TIMES (London): 
“A stirring epic quality in Si 


Easily the best work he has yet given us.” 


nelair Lewis’ new novel. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: 


“ ... It is a stupendous performance... of the 
class of “Tono-Bungay.’ ” 

SPECTATOR: 
“Beyond doubt the best of Lewis’ novel A bsorb- 


ing and illuminating on every page—packed with 


good work. A dozen kinds of delight in it.” 
DAILY EXPRESS: 

“The book is a notable achievement.” 
THE EVENING STANDARD: 


“A master of irony and satire, he shows here that 
he can also handle tragedy.” 


4th large printing $2.60 


Send for SINCLAIR LEWIS by Oliver Harrison. 
10 Cents. 





HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 








A pril Issue 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
A Quarterly Review of the Newer Tendencies in Education 


Discusses the Subject Education and International Under- 


standing. 
: " Stynthcant Arti . 


BEATRICE ELINKLI 
SMITH 


Fpwarp YEOMANS 
STEPHEN DUGGAN J. Russeu 
HIARRY ELM LARNES HIARRY OVERSTREET 
Published by 
om , ts d — 
The Progressive Education Association 
10 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 
Subscription, including membership in the Association, $2 
Single Copies, 50 cents. Send for descriptive pamphlet 











LA FRAN‘ E CHEZ VOUS! 


Ses Chateaux, sea Cathédrales, 


ses Cirnnda lLlommes, s vie sociale, 
fen nts en littérature et son gal Paris 
Vous trouverez tout cela dans 
LE MONTTEUR FRANCO-AMERICAIN 


Un mag mensuel-Superbement Illustré 
{ een son genre 
$2.00 par an 
MONITEUR FRANCO-AMERICAIN, Ine., 
soo | h Avenue, Dept NOR New York Clty 


Please enter my subscript for ; ..year 
for which I enclose § 
Name coc AMQUICEB, . .cccccccecccesecececes 


The Old Testament: 
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The Conscience of the New paper, by L. N. Flint. Ap 
pleton. $3. 

‘den Years Atter, by Philip Gibbs. Doran. $2.50. 

Callinicus, or a Detense of Chemical Wartare, by J. B. S. 
Haldane. Dutton. $1. 

Lhe Permanent Court of International Justice, by Manley 
QO. Hudson. St. 


Harvard University. ¢ 
Our Federal Republic, by Marry Pratt Judson. 


Mac- 
millan. 

bighting the World: The Struggle for Peace 
Michael Karolyi. A. & C. Boni. $6. 

‘Lhe Indestructible Union, by William McDougall.  Lit- 
tle, Brown. $2.50. 

The Isles of Fear, by Katherine Mayo. Harcourt. $2.5 

‘The Case for the Central Powers, by Count Max Mont- 
gelas. Knopf. $3.50. 

Imperialism and World [olitics, by 
Macmillan. 

The Shadow of the Gloomy East, by Ferdinand Ossen- 
dowski. Dutton. $3. 

The Challenge of Asia, by Stanley Rice. er. 

Air Power and War Rights, by J. M. Spaight. Longmans, 
Green. $8.50. 

Impressions of an Average Juryman, by Robert Stewart 
Sutlifie. Appleton. $I. 

Alaska, an Empire in the Making, by John J. Underwood. 
Dodd, Mead. $3. 


by Count 


Parker T. 


Scribner. $2.50. 


| 


History 
‘Tibet: Past and Present, by Sir Charles Bell. 
SS. 
\ History of England, by Hilaire Belloc. Putnam 
Stranger than Fiction, a History of the Jews from Earliest 


Oxford. 


‘Times to the Present Day, by Lewis Browne. M: 
millan. 

A History of the United States. Volume VI. The Wat 
for Southern Independence, by Edward Channing. Ma 
millan. 

Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War, by Tyler Dennett. 
Doubleday, Page. 

An Qutline of Modern History: a Syllabus with Map 
Studies, by Edward M. Earle. Macmillan. 

. King’s Lessons in Statecraft: Louis XIV, Letters to 

lis Heirs. A. & C. Boni. $3. 

\n Economic History of Russia, by James Mavor. Two 
vols. Dutton. $12. 

The History of American Idealism, by Gustavus M\ 
Boni and Liveright. $3. 

American Colonies in the ] 
by Herbert Levi Osgood. 


Ade 
S350), 


shteenth Century, Volume LV, 


Columbia. § a set. 


A History of Russia, by S. Platonov. Macmillan. $5. 
Austria in Dissolution, by Count Burian Steph: D 
$5. 


A Lincuistic 


Knopf. $6. 


Leneuage: Introduction to History, by Tf. 


Vendryes. 


Philosophy, Religion 


Armenian-African Mythology, by Mardiros Ananikian and 
Alice Werner. Marshall Jones. $8. 

A Small Town Man, by Mary Austin. Harper. $2. 

t! by Gabriel Mirdé. 


Figures of the Passion of Our Lord, 
Knopf. $3.50. 


\ New Translation, by Rev. Prof. 
James Moffatt. Two vols. Doran. 
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The Dogma of Evolution, by Louis Tranchard More. 

Princeton University. $3.50. 
Five Stages of Greek Religion, by Gilbert Murray. Ceol- 
umbia University. $3. 
The Four Gospels: a Study in Origins, by C B. H 
ahe four Gospeis: a otudy in rigins, Dy anon BD, . 
Streeter, Macmillan. $3.50. 


Ph. D’s, by Leonard Bacon. Harper. $2. 

XLI Poems, by E. E. Cummings. Dial Press. $2.50. 

Selected Poems, by W. H. Davies. Harcourt. $2. 

New Poems, by John Drinkwater. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$1.25. 

Sonata, and Other Poems, by John Erskine. 
$1.25. _ 

Collected Poems of H. D. Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 

The Pot of Earth, by Archibald MacLeish. Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1.25. 

Poetry from the Bible, edited by Lincoln Ma Veagh. Dial 
Press. $1.50. 

The Anthology of Pure Poetry, edited by George Moore. 
Boni and Liveright. $2. 

Observations, by Marianne Moore. Dial Press. $2. 

First Poems, by Edwin Muir. Huebsch. $1.50. 

1 


Dufheld. 


Dionysus in Doubt, by Edwin Arlineton Robinson. Mac 
= = 1c 
The Gold n Treasury of Irish Verse, select ‘d by [Lennox 


wi ’ 1? * 
Robinson. Macmillan. § 


Collected Poems, by James Stephens. Macmillan. $3.5 

Baudelaire, translated by Arthur Symons. A. & C. Boni. 

$3.50. . 

verides, by Ridgely Torrence. Macmillan. $1.75. 
Translated by ‘Thorstein Veblen. 


{ 
‘he Laxdaela Saga. 


) 


Early Poems and Stories, by William Butler Yeats. 
Out of the Flame, by Osbert Sitwell. Doran. $2. 
The Thirteenth Casar, by Sackeverell Sitwell. Doran 


Psychology, Education 


The Psychology of the Pre-School Child, by Bird T. Bald 
win. Appleton. $2.75. 

The Personal Equation, by Louis Berman. 

2.50 


Century. 


Medical Education, by Abraham Flexner. Macmillan 
C7? 51) 

Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child, by Arnold Gesell. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 

Mental Disorder and the Criminal Law, by S. Sheldon 


T | ' 
Cslueck.’ Little,-Brown. 5S, 


i ° 

The Mear of Dreams, by Robert Graves. Greenberg. 
$2 

The Mental Gro of Children, by Dr. Buford J. Joh 
son Dutt $3250 

The Growth of t Mind, by K. Kofftk HH yurt 
‘ne 
sy T. ) 


The Ed tio of Be lavior b I B Saxl P t l 
$2.50. 
Instinct, Intell ice and Character, by Godfrey H. Thom 
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Some Choice New Books 





| WITH PENCIL, BRUSH (M, 
| AND CHISEL : 
An Artist’s Memoirs A \y’ Ary 

By Emil Fuchs 


The distinguished artist intimately pictur: 
mous people he has known. Gorgeously illustrated 
with his best work. $7.50 


o> 
t4 
> 
<- eeT h eees cee e e ee) 


LIVES AND 
TIMES 
By Meade Mina ger de 
Four picturesque Colonial charac 
ters are presented in “four essays 
of unden! ib e power os New York 
Times. Illustrated, $3.50 





The Life and Letters 
OF MARY PUTNAM JACOBI 
By Ruth Putnam 


Th ; study of the eminent won rn pl VSician ay} | re 
former constitutes a recerd of the advancement of 
women during the past fifty years. $3.50 


THE WOMEN 
OF THE CAESARS 
By Gugliclmoe Ferrero 


The colorful of these Roman 





women, their intrirues and ambi- 

tir 4 by the 5 test author- | 

ity on 1 Roman Empire. | 
Illustrated, $3.75 | 


ADVENTURES IN CRITICISM 


By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


Here is a superb collection of « iys including “On 
the Art of Reading” ; “On t Art of Writing,” 
by the Dean of Cambridge University. $2.50 


wr. 


THE EDUCATION OF BEHAVIOR 
Ry . B rhy 























The eminent British ] isses the environ 
#| ment of t child and its ; nee in prepar 
‘ ng him fe a t | $2.50 
; — 
iz 
4 
| BACKFURROW 
« ’ 

i By (y D I ifon 

| 
| | , el of a 
F | ! n farm life. 
' i f i Wno |! f j 
k i r ¢« ve to 
t i ‘ ¢ 00 
| 
uw / tal at ¢ 4 0 at Put? im's, 
f , : 4 
‘ 2 West 45th Street, just t of 5th Avenue. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
NEW YORK LONDON 
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advertised or mentioned , 
issue or any other book ;, 
at book store prices. 
postage everywhere 4) a 
ders. Promptest service 
For your convenience wi] 
orders C. O. D. Ov 
magazine-catalogue ‘ [oop 
— MONTH” sent free of charg, 
quest. 

We also search for OUT-op. 
books without any obligation or con, 
quiries solicited. AMERICAN 1p 
SERVICE, 


pril 15, 





sunset 


BARREN GROUND 


by ELLEN GLASGOW 














we teed oe 
ee ee ers 








t e. 500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. R. Ney 

aR 
Be SS P 
‘eT MAMMONAR( Ee ™"" 
4 By Urron Sinciar 4. 
Pa ashes. § 


The most revolutionary critic 

literature and the arts ever , 

400 pages, cloth $2, paperboung 
postpaid. 


Reresford 
Dem idoff, 
f Belgiu 
nd man 




















































Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, (:jj ign api 
Thus we 
es ra throu 
Illust 
Vanit; 

The Spring Issue 

of 

1 uthor 
RATIONAL LIVINGHR,A2) 
the independent health magazi — : 
contains a wealth of good and m AF 
“I'm finished with all that”, found something in life beside Se Benieee eaeer and be rity Se. S 
she said..... She was fine love. lustrated. Its price is 40 cents, ielen Lo 
ished with romance, forever.. $This is the first great realistic copy, but it will be mailed FR Dest to @ 
TTeiling how one woman novel from the South. as a sample to any new reader recognize 
barbed w 
Editor, DR. B. LIBER “pee 
[AUNT 
Address: RATIONAL LIVING By CI 
At all bookstores, $2.50 Doubleday, Page & Co. 64 Hamilton Place New ¥ About 
Some / 
: — A bool 
illumir 
may b 
tions t 
HE VA 





By MA 


we MEEK {2 
PUBLIC = 
OWNERSHIP || AMERICANS 


waterle 
least k 
four jo 
vast re 
By je : ‘ the des 
This volume, suitable for the THE SIG 


C ARL D. THOMPSON good-sized pocket of a stay-at- Ineonee 


home, or the corner of a bag 


Secretary of the Public Ownership League of America packed for. Eurepe, is. a‘de- ‘ai o 
Not a theoretical treatise, but a succinct statement of parture from most collections . 2 
what has been accomplished to the present time in of travel essays or sketches . . . 
the ownership of such utilities as gas, water, electric- One reads it easily and en- 
ity, etc. The debatable question of public ownership joyably.” SCRIMINOE 
of railroads, power plants, telephones, telegraph, etc., —New York Evening Post. science 


are also discussed in the light of past history, and with 
a prognostication of the future. An exceedingly 








meaty, timely, and thoughtful book. At all booksellers, $2.00 net. POLITICA: 
es interpre 
State, 
With 24 full-page illustrations from photographs and Published by ereL Ags 
diagrams. 450 pages, $3.00 net. _—ae abroad 
Written by The University 0 oct MW 
Joseph Warren Beach Chicago Pres perepect 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. ——B. 8. 


393 Fourth Avenue New York FOR ALL LOVERS OF TRAVEL BM ondon 
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>ROFESSOR WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
in Scribner’s Magazine 

“ nt issues of reminiscences are more enter- 
a! oo the anonymous, “Things I Shouldn’t Tell,” 
‘nd “Uncensored Recollections.” 


INGS I SHOULDN’T TELL 
The New Book of Gossip by the Author of 
UNCENSORED RECOLLECTIONS” 


“ fancy a feast of tidbits of international gossip, 
= a tabasco, here is your dish.” 

was . Orton Tewson, New York Evening Post 
“ ‘literary’ significance than its predecessor.” 

ons mone cipes —San Francisco Chronicle 
“ are as liberally punctuated with dukes and 
Rs lords of state as with periods, commas and 
ashes. Swinburne, Bernhardt, Oscar Wilde, Lord Charles 
Reresford, Louis Napoleon and some of his seraglio, Prince 
Memidoff, Count Herbert Bismarck, Lord Suffolk, Leopold 
f Belgium, King William Ill of Holland, the Duke of Teck 
nd many other high lights of the last half of Victoria's 
eign appear as they did to their valets and their maids. 
Thus we are introduced to the high life of a misunderstood 
ra through the best medium.”—Los Angeles Times. 
Illustrated with famous cartoons from the London 
Vanity Fair and rare contemporary prints. $4.50 


CHOICE 


By CHARLES GUERNON 


Author of “Eyes of Youth” the recent phenomenal stage 
vecess of New York and London and soon to appear in 
rance, Italy and Germany. 

As a playwright Mr. Guernon’s success is assured: as a 
novelist we believe he will be the discovery of the Spring 
ason. CHOICE is a careful contrast of extraordinary char- 
cters and the effects that life refiects upon them. And to 
Helen Longland at least life ranges from being vicious! 

rruel to a glorious triumph. Readers of discrimination will 
recognize this at once as a novel of genuine distinction, 
arbed with wit. $2.00 
HAUNTED HOUSES 

By CHARLES G. HARPER, Author of “Queer Things 
About London,” etc. Tales of the Supernatural with 
Some Accounts of Hereditary Curses and Family Legends. 
A book to be read in the fitful blaze of coals or the eerie 
illumination of wood-logs when its mysterious terrors 
may be savored to the full. Large octavo. 79 Illustra- 
tions by the author. $4.50 


HE VANISHING TRIBES OF KENYA 


By MAJOR G. 8ST. J. ORDE BROWNE. Magic lanterns, 
conjuring tricks and fireworks won the confidence of 
these strange, Sogt-Gipappcering peopies. With no troops 
within a hundred miles and a handful of native police as 
the only effective force, Major Orde Browne collected 
curious and valuable information concerning their rapidly 
vanishing customs and historic lore. 27 Illustrations and 
2 Maps. $5.00 


[YSTERIES OF THE LIBYAN DESERT 
By W. J. HARDING KING. Through the belad esh 
Shaytan or “Satan's Country” King’s caravan reached a 
waterless waste of nearly a million square miies, the 
least known area of its size in the world. A record of 
four journeys of exploration through the heart of this 
vast region, where lost oases and encranted cities lie in 
the desert sands. 49 Illustrations and Maps. $6. 
THE SIGN OF EVIL—One Detective Story ina Hundred 
By ANTHONY WYNNE. A malignant token linked with 
inconceivable evil puts a sinister touch to the crime of 
this extraordinary tale. The story is tense with drea 


and mystery the reader almost fears to solve. $2.00 


LIPPINCOTT’S SOCIOLOGICAL SERIES 
Books that apply scientific methods to 
social thought 
Edited by Edward Cary Hayes 
University of Illinois 


RIMINOLOGY. By Edwin H. Sutherland. An analysis of 
criminality in the light of recent developments in the 
































science of human behavior. $3.50 
CES, NATIONS AND CLASSES. By Herbert A. Miller. 
The psychology of dominations and om. $2.00 


HE SOCLOLOGY OF REVOLUTION. By Pitirim A. Soro- 
kin. A sociological analysis of Revolution, in the light 
of the Russian Revolution especially. $3.00 

POLITICAL ACTION. By Seba Eldridge. A naturalistic 
waerpretation of the Labor Movement in relation to the 
ate, 
OPULATION PROBLEMS. By Edward B. Reuter. An 
by enlightening book on the facts of population here and 

abroad. $2.00 
ot OCIAL WORK IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY. By Stuart 
“s A. Queen. .The first study of social work in historical 


perspective. $2.00 
: >> B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
London PHILADELPHIA Montreal 
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PADMORE 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
Publishers New York 


JONAH 


By Rospert NATHAN 
Author of “The Puppet Master” and “Autumn” 


“A delicately beautiful book, a book that makes 
more sure then ever Robert Nathan's enviable, 
unobtrusive position among the prose writers of 
his day.” Ben Ray Redman, in the N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. 

“Nathan has managed to preserve the simplicity 
of the Old Testament and leaven the mass by as 
sly a twist of good-natured satire as ever I read.” 
Laurence Stallings in the N.Y. World. $2.00 net 





A Novel of the German Revolution 


THE NINTH 
OF NOVEMBER 


By BrrNHARD KELLERMANN 


“Tt is amazing how little is known of war condi- 
tions in Berlin during the years when censorship 
and the blockade cut it off from the outer world. 
Herr Kellermann now lifts the veil."—N. Y. Times. 
“It is in this human quality of pity that one finds 
Herr Kellermann’s novel so interesting. It is a 
beginning at the work of humanizing the German. 
It is the first important novel of 1925,."—Laurence 
Stallings. $2.50 net 
Ihe Initial Volume in 
Che Modern American Writers Series 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


By Carl Van Doren. The first critical study of 
our foremost living writer. With map of Poictesme 
drawn by Mr. Cabell. $1.00 net 


To follow shortly: EDITH WHARTON, 
by Robert Morss Lovett; THEODORE 
DREISER, by Burton Rascoe. 


More Good Reading 


TWO VAGABONDS in the BALKANS 
By JAN AND Cora Gorpon 
Jugo-slavia through the eyes of a pair of adven- 
turous wanderers. Twelve illustrations in color— 
many in black and white. $5.00 net 


MANCHURIA 
A Survey 
By ApAcHI KiINNOSUKE 
Industrial, political, and social Manchuria in a 


complete and critical analysis. With maps and 
illustrations, $5.00 net 


THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF SELBORNE 
Gilbert White’s immortal classic in a new edition 
superbly illustrated from photographs by Cherry 
and Richard Kearton. $6.00 net 
LETTERS OF ROSA LUXEMBURG 
To KARL and LUISE KAUTSKY 
Edited by Luise Kautsxy 
Letters which record graphically one of the strong- 
est and most vivid lives of modern times. Illus- 
trated. $2.50 net 


At all Bookstores. Add 6% for postage when 
ordering by mail. 
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Half-slave, 


Do you believe in absolute political equality for 
the negro? 


How about social equality? 


° + * 


Is our thinking on the race problem “half- 
slave, half-free”’? 


. ” * 


Albert Guérard’s “Southern Memories: Side- 
lights on the Race Problem” is sane talk on the 
subject. 

He is French by birth, and American by 
choice. He has lived both in the North and the 
South. 

He presents a new angle, without sectional 
bias, and he presents it brilliantly, in the May 
number of Scribner’s Magazine. 


“The Last Taboo” in the June number carries 
the discussion into realms that sham delicacy for- 
bids but the inquiring spirit demands. 


Strangely enough, here is another question of 
social and political equality where you least ex- 
pect. 

Katherine Fullerton Gerould asserts that many 
of the most intelligent women are not voting, or 
are voting under protest, because men refuse to 
discuss politics intelligently with women. 

Men send their wives to the polls with high 
talk about duty, about offsetting the vote of some 
other woman. 

“Some American Women and the Vote” in the 
May Scribner’s Magazine presents a point of 
view little expressed, but worth considering if 
women are ever to be an integral part of the body 
politic. 


Half-free ? 


The April Scribner’s Magzaine now on the 
news stands speaks for itself. 


The May Scribner’s Magazine is distin- 
guished by a number of short essays, saying what 
they have to say concisely, spiritedly and point- 
edly. 


~ Ld 2 


Among the features in June will be “How 
Free Is Free Speech?” by Robert W. Winston, 
former Judge of the Superior Court of North 


Carolina. 


The June number boasts also of what we be 
live to be a real literary and artistic discovery. 


Scribner’s Magazine does not always associate 
with the majority. A minority voice is often 
more vigorous, more brilliant, more intelligent. 


We take pleasure in exercising choice; in se 
lecting the best from either side. 


Controversy is not our forte (save in the 
readers’ forum, which is lively enough). Stimv- 
Jation is our aim. 

So is entertainment? We are particularly 
proud of the fiction in the coming numbers. 


It would be most unfortunate to miss Scrib 
ner’s Magazine just at this time. The most con- 
venient insurance is the coupon below, properly 


filled out. 


SSSA STO RES ENA SO mPOA PAP AERO RIEU OSES e Cut here ated auall tedaiasocenoccseson nner = ences cnowwosenoesooeerre 


Will Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City, send me Scribner's Magazine for one year and 


a bill for four dollars? 
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